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Chronicle 


The War.—Very little change has taken place on any 
of the battle fronts. -In France, the British have gained 
some ground near Le Transloy, and the Germans in the 
Verdun district have been on the 
offensive on both sides of the Meuse, 
from Avocourt Wood to Les Epar- 
ges, and have succeeded in capturing some French 
trenches on Hill 304. In the Riga district the Germans 
have recaptured almost all of the positions on both sides 
of the Aa River which were recently taken by the Rus- 
sians. In Bukowina, near the Rumanian border, the 
Russians have forced the Germans to retire towards 
the Bystritza River. In Moldavia there have been no 
further developments. The Bulgarians effected a 
crossing of the St. George’s branch of the Danube near 
Tultcha, and occupied the large island of the same name, 
but later they were surprised and forced to withdraw. 

President Wilson has taken another step towards 
furthering the cause of peace. His effort consisted in 
an address, delivered before the Senate on January 22 

.,..,. and previously forwarded to the 
7 = resident's merican envoys in the belligerent 
anne countries, in which he set forth the 
conditions on which the Government would feel justified 
in asking our people to approve the formal and solemn 
adherence of the United States to a league of peace. 
Prefacing his speech with the statement that the replies 
of the nations at war to his note of December 18 had 
brought us nearer to the discussion of the peace which 
was to end the war, he went on to say that the end of 
hostilities could not now be long delayed, and that the 
United States owed it to itself and to the world not to 
shrink from taking its part in laying afresh and upon 
a new plan the foundations of peace among the nations. 
In his opinion the United States should not refuse the 
service of adding its authority and power to the authority 
and force of other nations to guarantee peace through- 
out the world, and it was right to formulate frankly the 
conditions on which it would be willing to do so. 

Starting with the proposition that the peace should be 
worth guaranteeing and approving—one, namely, that 
would win the approval of mankind and would not 
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merely serve the several interests and immediate aims 
of the nations engaged, he proceeded to define more ex- 
plicitly what such a peace should imply. It should be 
guaranteed, he said, by a force “so much greater than 
the force of any nation now engaged or any alliance 
hitherto formed or projected that no nation, no probable 
combination of nations, could face or withstand it,” that 
is “by the organized major force of mankind.” It 
should be “a peace without victory,” founded on 
“equality and common participation in a common bene- 
fit,’ “upon the common strength, not upon the indi- 
vidual strength, of the nations;” a peace based on the 
“principle that governments derive all their just powers 
from the consent of the governed and that no right any- 
where exists to hand people about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were property.” 

Every great nation should be assured a direct outlet to 
the great highways of the sea, and be given free access, 
either by cession of territory or neutralization of direct 
rights of way, to the open paths of the world’s commerce. 
Then there should be “a somewhat radical reconsidera- 
tion of many of the rules of international practice . . . in 
order to make the seas indeed free and common in prac- 
tically all circumstances for the use of mankind.” Finally 
there should be “that moderation of armaments which 
makes of armies and navies a power for order merely, not 
an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence.” 

The Russian Foreign Office and the Hungarian Pre- 
mier have both indorsed the speech; Mr. Arthur Bonar 
Law, member of the British War Council, while agreeing 

with its aims, has declared that the 
How the Speech Was tact of the United States being neu- 

Received 

tral and far removed from the scene 
of the conflict makes it impossible for the President to 
take the Allied Governments’ point of view. With these 
exceptions, there has been no official comment, but edi- 
torial opinion in foreign countries has been freely ex- 
pressed. Practically everywhere it is admitted by the 
leading newspapers that the President has enunciated 
the broad principles of liberty and justice; but it is main- 
tained at the same time that his proposal is idealistic 
and impracticable. In the Allied countries the idea of 
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“peace without victory ” is unanimously rejected, in the 
countries of the Central Powers the speech is thought to 
betray lack of appreciation of actual conditions and espe- 
cially of the aims of the Allies ; in neutral countries it has 
awakened no enthusiasm. 

Editorial comment in the United States has been di- 
vided, partly it would seem, on party lines. The charac- 
terizations of the speech in’ the most representative of 
the daily newspapers have ranged all the way from 
‘splendid intrepidity ” to “ amazing indiscretion.” By 
one admirer it is called “ Mr. Wilson’s Sermon on the 
Mount”; by an indignant critic it is described as filled 
“with fatal inconsistencies, fantastic illusions and limit- 
less possibilities for misfortune and mischief.” One paper 
says: “ The main impression is too deep, too inspiring to 
be weakened by fault that may be found in this or that 
part of the program ”; according to another, “ Mr. Wil- 
son has gone from bad to worse,” his plan * would tear 
Europe to tatters. It would produce political and geo- 
graphical chaos.” “ A shining ideal embody- 
ing the hopes of nations, large and small,” says one edi- 
tor; ‘* no worse balderash could be uttered,” says another. 

Senator Cummins has introduced a resolution that the 
speech be discussed on the floor of the Senate, and Sen- 
ator Borah has introduced a resolution that the Senate 
reaffirm its faith and confidence in the permanent worth 
and wisdom of the policies of Washington, Jefferson and 


Monroe. 
part of the President’s proposal which treats of Amer- 


Very serious exception has been taken to that 


ica’s entering a league for peace, as it is held that such an 
action would involve the United States in European en- 
tanglements and constitute a serious departure from 
American traditions. 


Cuba.—A special correspondence from Havana to the 
New York Evening Post gives the following news. By a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Cuba, handed down on 
January 18, denying the appeal of the 
Conservatives for the annulment of 
certain elections won by the Liberals 
in the province of Camaguey, the bitter electoral con- 
flict which has raged in Cuba for nearly three months was 
terminated with the practical assurance that Dr. Alfredo 
Zayas y Alonso will be the next President of the Re- 
public. With this decision and its inevitable conse- 
quences, there vanishes the peril of an appeal to arms, 


The Supreme Court's 


Election Decision 


which up to a few days ago appeared to be distinctly - 


within the possibilities, and, indeed in some quarters had 
been predicted, in the event of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Menocal for a second term. 

The success of the Liberal ticket is almost everywhere 
accepted as a fact. It cannot, however, be recognized of- 
ficially until certain minor elections, to replace those de- 
clared annulled in various provinces by the General Elec- 
tion Board, have been held on February 24. But these 
can scarcely affect the result as far as the Presidential 


electors are concerned. Had the latest decision of the 
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Supreme Court of the Republic been favorable to the con- 
tentions of the Conservatives, the probable result would 
have been an additional period of suspense, not only until 
these new elections were held, but until the inevitable 
disputes and charges of irregularities arising from them 
had been submitted to the Provincial Electoral Board, 
thence for review to the General Electoral Board and 
finaliy to the Supreme Court. There would thus be the 
danger that May 20, the day set for the inauguration of 
the new President would find the conflict still going on. 
In that event, it appeared that the only course open to 
the present Administration would be to remain in control, 
at least temporarily. Such a proceeding might precipi- 
tate a revolution or an appeal to the United States to 
intervene and avert such a calamity. So real did the dan- 
ger appear, that some of the most responsible Conserva- 
tive papers pleaded for the laying aside of partisan ani- 
mosities and the acceptance by all, in a spirit of patriot- 
ism, of the decision of the highest court in Cuba. 

Throughout the struggle, according to the correspon- 
dent of the New York paper, even at the most critical 
moments, the attitude of President Menocal and Dr. 
Zayas have been characterized by dignity and moderation, 
both determined to defend their rights by every legal re- 
course, both deprecating most earnestly the least dis- 
regard for the law, and both pledged to accept the final 
decision of the Supreme Court, no matter what it 
might be. 


France.—The question of confidence in the Govern- 
ment again came before the Chamber of Deputies on 
January 27, at the close of a secret session which had 
been debating Grecian affairs. Six 
resolutions on this subject were in- 
troduced on the resumption of the 


Briand Administra- 
tion Upheld 


public sitting. 

Premier Briand announced that he would accept only 
one resolution that of M. Lenoir and his colleagues, 
clearly expressing confidence that the Government 
would take all measures required by the situation in 
Greece, including the question of the safety of the 
armies in Macedonia and the reparations demanded of 
the Greek Government. The Chamber adopted M. 
Lenoir’s resolution by a vote of 313 to 135. 

The resolution adopted on January 26 by eighty-nine 
members of the Socialist group in the Chamber of 
Deputies approving President Wilson’s peace address to 
the Senate of the United States, and 
calling upon the French Government 
to declare itself in accord with the 
utterances of the President was not unanimously ac- 
cepted by the rank and file of the Socialist party, for 
there was widespread disagreement regarding the reso- 
lution, and the result seems to indicate two things. It is 
evident, first, that owing to the stopping of elections 
and electoral campaigns since the war, the Socialist 
members of the Chamber have fallen out of touch with 
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their constituents. Secondly, it is becoming more and 
more apparent every day that the division of the Social- 
ist party into a majority and a minority no longer really 
exists, for the pacifist minority has almost absorbed the 
majority, which hitherto had advocated fighting the war 
to a victorious close, no matter how long it took. It is 
generally accepted that the vote of a few days ago means 
that the majority yielded to avoid a split in the party. 
The rank and file resent this, and a contest is expected. 


Germany.— January 27, the birthday of Emperor Wil- 
liam, was observed throughout the Empire, by all classes, 
with manifestations of sincere loyalty. The Kaiser or- 
dered a general amnesty, and celebra- 
tions were held in the Great Head- 
quarters and in all the schools and 
universities. At the luncheon at the Great Headquarters 
Charles, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, 
spoke as follows: 


The Kaiser’s 
Birthday 


I have made a point of appearing here to-day in order to 
convey to your Majesty, my dear friend and true ally, my 
warmest congratulations. For the third time your Majesty is 
celebrating your birthday in the war which our enemies forced 
upon us and for whose continuance they alone are responsible 
by rejecting our sincere offer of peace. 

Your Majesty’s glorious army, in conjunction with my brave 
troops and those of our allies, and with the assistance of the 
Almighty during the past year has again achieved fresh suc- 
cesses, which fill us with justifiable pride and confidence in the 
further course of the conflict. Permeated with the same feelings 
of warm friendship which his late Majesty, my illustrious 
granduncle, entertained for your Majesty, I epitomize my wishes 
in the call for long life to the German Emperor. 


In his answer the German Emperor declared: 

I express my warmest thanks to your Majesty as a true 
friend and ally for your visit and congratulations. Your Maj- 
esty’s presence here today is a new and sublime proof to me 
that in joy and sorrow, in dark hours as well as on sunny days, 
your Majesty, as well as your army and your people, feel them- 
selves at one with me and my army and people in their un- 
shakable purpose to bring the present war, with the help of the 
Almighty, to a happy and joyful conclusion for our peoples. 

The refusal of our offer of peace will recoil on those who 
roughly rejected our sincere act of conciliation. Glory has 
crowned the forces of Austria-Hungary and Germany, which, in 
conjunction with our allies, will win for our countries a peace 
in which the bonds of friendship between us and our peoples, 
cemented by blood and iron, will prove firm and true in the 
common work of peace henceforth. 

The papers of Germany appear well pleased with the 
Kaiser’s sentiments but at the same time they remind the 


Government of the necessity of internal reforms. 


Ireland.—Mrs. Anna Sheehy Skeffington, the widow 
of F. Sheehy Skeffington, who, although he had taken no 
part in the Sinn Fein rising was arrested and shot without 
trial or court-martial by Captain 
Bowen Colthurst, is now lecturing in 
this country on the condition of affairs 
in Ireland. In a paper contributed to the latest issue of 
the /ndependent, she writes: 


Ireland is now under martial law, held by a very large military 


Mrs. S. Skeffington on 
the Irish Situation 
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force, estimated at 80,000, and, though Sir Bryan Mahon, a 
Catholic, has succeeded to General Maxwell, the military régime 
still supersedes the civil, and a system of military and police 
terrorism prevails. All meetings, excursions, football matches 
and public assemblies of every kind are forbidden, the censor- 
ship of the press is rigid, public opinion gagged and bound. The 
feeling of resentment and bitterness is strong throughout the 
land, and many people who had no sympathy with the rising 
have since become definitely hostile to the Government. 


Mrs. Skeffington then goes on to say that Ireland, un- 
like Great Britain, has made no material gains during the 
war. She has but few munition factories and these give 
but little employment. The high cost of living has greatly 
impeded the prosperity of the farming classes. Coal is 
so dear that the poor can no longer buy it. Potatoes, the 
staple food of the population in the West and the North- 
west, owing to the shortage of the crop and the inflated 
prices, can no longer be obtained by the very poor. 

In addition Ireland is paying, according to her state- 
ment in the /ndependent, an enormous war tax out of all 
proportion to her capacity. In normal times she pays 
over $15,000,000 in excessive taxation. Since the war 
that sum has increased by nearly $32,500,000. In 1896 
the taxation per head amounted to $8.00, in 1916 it rose 
to more than $20.00. Compared with other small na- 
tionalities Ireland, says the distinguished writer, exceeds 
in revenue the independent kingdoms and republics of 
Bolivia, Bulgaria, Denmark, Norway; Greece, Rumania, 
Serbia, Switzerland. Therefore, instead of being a bank- 
rupt country, dependent on Great Britain, Ireland is actu- 
ally a loser financially by her connection with the Empire. 

Mrs. Skeffington thinks that Mr. Lloyd George will try 
to settle the Irish question by granting a scheme of Home 
Rule with Ulster included, provided Irishmen submit to 
conscription. She gives her opinion in these words: 


As far as the majority of the people are concerned, 
the measure will come, as usual, just too late. Ireland will not 
have conscription at any price, and the remnant of our people 
will rightly argue that, even in return for full Colonial Home 
Rule, the already depleted manhood of the country must not be 
sacrificed. If therefore conscription is imposed, the men of 
Ireland will resist both actively and passively, and will be shot 
at home rather than be compelled to fight for England. The 
alternative? The party that stands for Irish independence de- 
mands that Ireland be represented at the Peace Conference and 
that, when the claim of other small nations is being considered, 
that of Ireland should not be forgotten. Over 800 years the 
sritish have tried in vain to govern or eliminate the “native 
Irish.” 


She concludes by saying that it has not yet occurred to 
English statesmen that a free and independent Ireland 
might be a better working proposition “than a discon- 
tented, disaffected dependency, administered by martial 
law and armed force.” 


Japan.—The Mikado’s subjects have become so very 
modern that they now have on hand a political crisis 
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caused by men who fear that the party-system of con- 
stitutional government is in serious 
peril. On the ground that Premier 
Terauchi’s non-partisan Ministry vio- 
lates the spirit of the Japanese Constitution, Viscount 
Kato, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs, and now 
leader of the Constitutionalist party, united his majority 
in the House of Peers with the Nationalist forces in the 
House of Representatives in a war against the Premier. 
On January 23 Count Terauchi and Viscount Motono 
made speeches in defense of the Administration, and two 
days later the Premier secured the dissolution of the 
House in order to prevent a vote of lack of confidence in 
the Ministry. The move was quite dramatic. Yokio 
Ozaki, ex-Minister of Justice and a leader of the Con- 
stitutionalist party, narrowly escaped being assassinated 
while he was addressing a mass meeting called to demand 
the Cabinet’s resignation. When the House of Repre- 
sentatives subsequently convened, Takeshi Inukai, leader 
of the National party, opened the attack on Premier Te- 
rauchi’s “unconstitutional” Ministry. In his answer 
the Premier maintained that the prosperity of the Em- 
pire depended on his keeping in office, and when Mr. 
Ozaki rose to reply a messenger from the Mikado sud- 
denly appeared with the rescript of dissolution and the 
House dispersed in an uproar. 


A Political 
Crisis 


Mexico.—The events of the week are, as usual, lies 
and contradiction of lies, arrests and pretended trials, 
and wild legislation. Some ten days ago the Carranzis- 
tas announced that they had negoti- 
ated a huge loan with the Bank of 
London and Mexico and the Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico. It is now evident from an of- 
ficial statement made to the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington, that the loan was an act of brigandage by which 
the Bank of London was robbed of 4,000,000 pesos and 
the National Bank of 5,000,000 pesos. As the Carran- 
zistas are in possession of the keys to the vaults, the 
officers of the institutions fear further depredations. In 
the Bank of London and Mexico there remain 16,000,- 
000 pesos in bullion and specie, a permanent temptation 
to the liberators. Religious persecution is unabated. 
The South Messenger of San Antonio announces the 
recent murder of two priests: on the representation of 
the United States, Bishop de la Mora, it seems, has been 
released from Jail; later Archbishop Orozco was also re- 
leased. It is hard to determine just what the accusation 
against the prelates was. One day the Carranzistas 
report that both men joined Villa’s army, another day 
that they gave money to Villa, a third day that they in- 
cited people to rebellion. This much is sure: the pre- 
lates are guiltless of crime. They are but sharing the 
fate of all the decent people in Mexico. The Constitu- 
tional Assembly is still in session. On January 22 it 
ratified thirty-five articles of the new Constitution, an 
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amazing feat. Thirty-two articles remained for con- 
sideration. It is interesting to note that on January 20 
the Secretary of Public Works had ready a bill of which 
the purpose was to annul all purchases of land made 
since 1857. Moreover, according to the bill, not more 
than 200 acres of land will be allowed any one indi- 
vidual; companies will be permitted the acreage actu- 
ally used in the transaction of their business, and pro- 
vision is made for the restoration of all tribal lands to 
the Indians and for the nationalization of the oil lands. 
On January 27 a Spaniard was convicted in London, 
under the Defense of the Realm Act, for dealing in war 
materials. Backed by General Obregon he was at- 
tempting to supply munitions of war to Carranza. Arms 
and ammunition were to be bought in the United States, 
ostensibly for England, but when once on the high seas, 
the vessel conveying them was to be diverted to Mexico. 


Rome.—In a solemn pontifical audience recently pre- 
sided over by the Holy Father, two decrees were read 
and approved. The first was the decree preparatory to 

the Beatification of the Venerable 
ome Penis Ouee Joseph Benedict Cottolengo, the saint- 
lengo and Garacouts , , 

ly priest of Turin, who has been 
called the modern Vincent de Paul. The second pro- 
claimed the heroic virtues of the Venerable Michael Ga- 
racoits, the Founder of the Congregation of the Fathers 
of Betharram, a shrine of Our Lady a few miles from her 
more celebrated shrine of Lourdes. The second cause 
had for its ponent his Eminence Cardinal Billot. After 
the reading of the decrees and the address made to him 
by the Very Reverend Father Hippolyte Paillas, Superior 
General of the Fathers of Betharram, the Holy Father 
addressed the assembly and spoke of the virtues of the 
two distinguished servants of God. He dwelt at length 
on the virtues of the Venerable Michael Garacoits, espe- 
cially praising the respect and reverence he had always 
shown to authority. 


We wish to address Ourselves in a particular manner to the 
children of Catholic France, whose many representatives we 
are glad to welcome at the present moment. Beloved sons, you 
are soon to return to your country. Carry to your brethren the 
assurance of Our love towards your country as well as of Our 
interest in its welfare. But do not forget to tell them all that 
We have considered it Our duty to proclaim before you the 
heroic virtues of the Venerable Garacoits, because We earnestly 
desire that France, through the example of her illustrious son, 
may learn at last that there can be no life worthy of a Christian 
without the love of God, and that the love of God has no more 
solid foundation than regpect of authority. 


The ceremony brought home to all present the fact that 
the official roster of the Saints is ever growing, and that 
the Holy Father, like the good householder, is bringing 
out of the treasury of the Church and his own wisdom 
good things, old and new, for the needs of the times. 

















been said in praise of evolution that there is a 

rather general impression that mankind needs 
but to exercise a little patience and things will surely 
improve. The lot of the majority of workers is at present 
far from satisfactory, but they are told to console them- 
selves with the prospect of a glorious future, in which 
by a process of inevitable progress man shall be brought 
to a condition of great temporal happiness. Having 
dropped the idea of a heaven after death, these good 
people are looking forward to a heaven on earth. Such 
a state, they think, ought to be perfectly satisfactory to 
every one. If people could only be made to understand 
that their sacrifices and their sufferings are hasten- 
ing the coming of the millenium, so the argument runs, 
they would be patient, even though the consummation, so 
devoutly desired, can be descried only very dimly with 
the aid of a good deal of imagination, in the very distant 
future. This dream has but little luster for those who 
are in the throes of poverty and discontent, especially 
since the dreamers are almost exclusively “ armchair 
philanthropists ” well provided with the good things of 
life. All the same the idea of automatic evolution is 
fairly prevalent. 

Recent developments, however, in science and history, 
especially the history founded on excavations and archeo- 
logical science, have demonstrated the fact that descent, 
intellectual, artistic and moral is a noteworthy character- 
istic of man. Man rolls down hill periodically. Our own 
observation shows us that the world does not get better 
of itself. Betterment, if it takes place, is due to some 
strong combination of favoring forces. When left to 
themselves, things tend to deteriorate. So marked is this 
deterioration and so ample is the evidence of its recur- 
rence, that we need a term to describe it. Devolution 
seems to fill the bill. 

A recent book, “Man and His Forerunners,” by H. 
von Buttel-Reepen contains a brief and popular com- 
pendium of the more recent works on the subject. 
The author is a thorough Darwinian, but he brings out a 
number of interesting facts with regard to the unaccount- 
able tendency of man to degenerate just when, accord- 
ing to the theory of evolution, he should advance. After 
telling the story of the Paleolithic peoples, the men of the 
Old Stone Age, Professor von Buttel-Reepen speaks of 
the Neolithic men, that is those of the later Stone Age. 
The tools of the earlier period were rough, unpolished, 
such as rendered labor extremely difficult. In the later 
period, that is in the Neolithic Age, the stone implements 
were of a very superior kind, both tools and weapons 
have a well-ground edge, and later were highly-polished. 


LD URING the last two generations so much has 
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Monkeys, Children of Men 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pa.D., Sc.D. 





Side by side with this contrast there is another, which 
is very striking. The men who had the rough, coarse 
tools of the older period, and who lived presumably 
thousands of years before the men of the New Stone 
Age, were artists; whereas the men of the later period, 
who had much finer implements, lacked the artistic sense 
and made only bungling attempts at crude, unskilful 
pictures, such as children’ make. The art remains of the 
Old Stone Age are beautiful; in the New Stone Age 
there was nothing that deserved the name of art, nor are 
there any art remains, worth talking about, in the initial 
portions of the Bronze and Iron Ages. Professor von 
Buttel-Reepen calls attention to the mysterious character 
of this contrast and to the fact that as yet we have no 
explanation whatever of it: 

But strange to relate, the artistic productions which char- 
acterized the end of the Pleistocene, the carvings and the wall- 
pictures, are altogether missing. The artistic culture seems to 
have vanished from Europe with the retreat of the ice, and the 
few drawings which were executed in Neolithic times, in the 
Bronze Age, and even in the Iron Age are utterly crude and 
unskilful. This is a mystery which has not yet been satis- 
factorily dispelled. 

It is curious to think that just in proportion as men 
cultivated the production of useful things and devoted 
themselves to making life easier and work less difficult, 
they either lost or failed to develop the artistic sense, and 
lacked the desire to reproduce the beautiful things about 
them. Ordinarily it is assumed that men first cultivate 
the useful crafts, and that it is only after they have suc- 
ceeded in smoothing off the rough corners of life and 
have attained a certain amount of leisure, that art de- 
velops, and then spontaneously. Facts would seem to 
indicate that the utilitarian civilization of the New Stone 
Age killed the appreciation of the beautiful. This appar- 
ently is the lesson to be derived from its feeble efforts 
to imitate the art-achievements of the former, ruder age. 
The men of the Old Stone Age had beautiful art, and 
they were followed by men of the New Stone Age who 
made handy, convenient and polished tools. This devolu- 
tion, for these two races are said to have been separated 
by thousands of years, is extremely interesting. 

There would appear to be abundant evidence to show 
that in the New Stone’ Age and during the early Bronze 
and Iron Ages men had to guard themselves against 
organized human hostility. One instance of this neces- 
sity are the remains of the pile-dwellings on the banks 
of the lakes in Switzerland, which were erected upon 
stout poles sunk in the water, so that the houses might be 
cut off from the land. Beneath the remains of these 
dwellings have been found very fine stone tools and 
weapons, and also the earliest metal implements ever 
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used by man: first copper, then bronze, an alloy of cop- 
per and tin, and finally iron. In contrast with this may 
be noted the remark of the French archeologist, Com- 
mont, who declares that none of the remains of the oldest 
men of the Old Stone Age indicate that they ever went 
to war. They killed their animals mainly by dead falls, 
and it was not until a very late period in their culture, 
when art was degenerating, that weapons, suitable for 
war, find their way into the pictures. The original cave 
man, as a non-combatant, his successor, the lake dweller 
in the Neolithic period and in the early Bronze and Iron 
Ages building his dwelling mainly with a view of pro- 
viding defense against attack, and the civilized nations 
of our own time, locked in a colossal war, are high 
points in the course of man’s evolution and devolution. 
Perhaps the most striking passage in Professor von 
Buttel-Reepen’s book is that in which he sums up recent 
anthropological theories with regard to the relationship 
between man and the monkey. He dwells on the fact 
that “it has of course never been believed in scientific 
circles that men are descended from apes.” This is in- 
teresting, in view of the popular belief on the subject 
which, surely, has come from no one but scientists. At 
least they were supposed to be scientists, but manifestly 
they did not belong to scientific circles. He quotes 
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Klaatsch with regard to such misunderstandings : 


Such a misconception is best corrected by stating that the 
apes are to be regarded as the results of unsuccessful attempts 
to compass the road to mankind, as degenerate branches of the 
pre-human stock, which in adapting themselves to special con- 
ditions of life in the struggle for existence sacrificed important 
parts of their anatomy, the way upward being cut off in par- 
ticular by the reduction of the thumb. Whilst this was hap- 
pening, a more favored branch of the primeval stem was quietly 
evolving upward into mankind, retaining in the process many 
of the primitive characters. 


Professor von Buttel-Reepen goes on to say for him- 
self that “this conception may be crudely summarized 
in the statement: Man is not descended from the ape but 
the ape from man.” Monkeys then are degenerate 
men. No wonder we want a place for degeneration 
or devolution in popular science. The term will be 
needed, if this newer thought with regard to the 
relationship of man and monkey is to be at all 
understood. Apparently, however, scientific writers are 
getting more circumspect about setting forth revolu- 
tionary ideas, for Professor von Buttel-Reepen remarks: 
“Tt would be well, however, to take the theory cum 
grano salis.” The salt should have been used very freely 
on all evolutionary theories as to man’s origin and his 
relationship to the animals. 


Superstition Among British Soldiers 


A. HILiiarp ATTERIDGE 


E have heard something of the remarkable re- 
vival of religious observance both among the 
soldiers at the front and among the civil popu- 

lation of the belligerent countries. This, however, is only 
one aspect of the case. Side by side with the religious 
revival there has been a remarkable growth of supersti- 
tious practices. In the years before the war a London 
firm put on the market an ugly little charm, based on the 
superstitious idea that touching wood is lucky. “ Touch- 
wood,” as the emblem was called, was a quaint little fig- 
ure, mainly made up of the head, a scrap of oak about 
the size of a bean, with a face upon4t, with little legs and 
arms of metal, one of the hands being lifted to touch the 
head. The shopkeepers were trading on the mascot- 
idea, and the figure was arranged so that it could be hung 
on a bracelet or watch-chain. When the war began a 
soldier’s cap was added to the figure, and it was adver- 
tised as “a wonderful eastern charm,” though it was 
hard to say how any connection with the East could be 
made out. The designer stated the other day in a busi- 
ness interview that since the war broke out he had sold 
1,125,000 of these charms. He has letters from soldiers 
at the front, attributing their escapes from danger to the 
“touchwood amulet.” One of these letters, with five 
signatures, says: “We have been out here for five 





months, fighting in the trenches and have not had a 
scratch. We put our great good fortune down to your 
lucky charm, which we treasure highly.” 

There are no figures to show how many of the 1,125,- 
000 wearers of the charm are among the killed, wounded 
and prisoners, or how far the percentage of casualties 
among “ touchwood”’ wearers differs from that of the 
army and navy in general. But the craze has caught on. 
The charm is bought chiefly by women who send it to hus- 
bands, sons, brothers and sweethearts, on the way to the 
front. There was a curious scene one day in the second 
year of the war, when a regiment, over 1,000 strong, 
paraded in London for the distribution of the touch- 
wood charm to all the officers and men, by a French 
actress. It was a strange preparation for the front. But 
there are even stranger developments. 

Christian Science, “ the craze that is neither Christian 
nor scientific,” and its development, known as “ New 
Thought,” have played their part in the superstitions of 
the war. In an office in the West End of London a dis- 
tinguished engineer, the son of an engineer of world- 
wide reputation, is kept busy with interviews and corre- 
spondence in connection with a New Thought system 
of protecting men at the front from death and wounds. 
In an interview, he describes his method as “ the prac- 

















tical utilization of the power of God by right thinking.” 
It appears that he not only does the “ thinking” him- 
self, but professes to be able to teach the relatives and 
friends of men at the front to do the thinking for them. 
Amongst the letters that he shows as practical proof of 
his success is one from a colonel in the army who has 
won the “ Distinguished Service Order” in the war. The 
colonel, judging by his name, is a Scotchman, and Sccts 
are supposed to be hard-headed, though they are also, 
especially in the Highlands, inclined to be superstitious. 
In his letter, the colonel describes the New Thought 
treatment as “true prayer,” saying that it is “ turning 
in thought to Heaven, and realizing the perfection of God 
and the real man,” the real man being apparently the 
man, as described by Christian Science, who cannot suf- 
fer pain or injury once he has realized these are imagi- 
nary. Writing to his guide and teacher, he says: 

I wrote to you about the shells and you told me that if I would 
realize that no matter could touch man, for man is spiritual, 
there is no matter, nothing but God and God’s ideas, they (the 
shells) either would not burst, or would fall where they would 
do no harm. The non-bursting of the shells around me after 
that was so remarkable, that a report was made about it. 


A perusal of this report would be interesting. Ne 
doubt it suggests that the German ammunition-supply 
was deteriorating and defective fuses were being used, 
on this part of the front. It is curious that those who 
believe in these absurdities do not realize that, supposing, 
for the sake of argument, the theory were true, it would 
be the clear duty of its devotees to use “ right thinking ” 
to prevent all German shells from bursting, and thus 
throw this wonderful mantle of protection, not only 
round the colonel, but over all the officers and men. 
Field Marshal Haig might then spare his army the weary 
work of digging and repairing hundreds of miles of 
trenches. He could advance in close order over open 
ground and tumble the Germans out of their lines, for 
according to the theory, the British, of course, are in- 
vulnerable. and need not worry about entrenchments or 
open order. But the whole absurdity is on a level with 
the Zulu witch-doctor giving the tribe a charm against 
bullets, or the Indian medicine-man acting in the same 
way for a party of Indians in war-paint. Yet educated 
men and women take the nonsense seriously. 

Another development is the enormous increase of what 
we call Spiritualism in England, known by a better 
word, Spiritism, in America. The London police are just 
now busy prosecuting a number of mediums who profess 
to obtain information from the spirits as to men reported 
missing at the front, or as to the fortunes of those from 
whom the family has not recently heard. The evidence 
shows that even small practitioners were taking fees 
amounting to fifty or a hundred pounds every month. 
But so far, only a very few small people have been 
prosecuted. More expert practitioners do not advertise 
and are careful not to come within reach of the law. 
The trade of the mediums has been enormously helped 
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by the publication of a book, written with a serious pur- 
pose, by Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the leading men of 
science of the day. It is a brief record of the life of his 
son, Raymond Lodge, who was killed while fighting as 
.a British officer in France. These biographical notes are 
the prelude to the record of a long series of alleged com- 
munications received from Raymond’s spirit at spiritual- 
istic séances. Sir Oliver, an expert in scientific research, 
holds that these supply proof that he was in touch with 
his son, the evidence depending largely on the com- 
munication of trifling incidents, of which the medium 
was not aware, and in one case, of facts that were un- 
known at the time to all present at the séance, so that 
the matter could not be explained by unconscious com- 
munication of the facts to the medium. In the discus- 
sion of the evidence, Sir Oliver takes no account of the 
possibility that these are real communications from the 
unseen world, but not from the soul of Raymond Lodge. 

They have a singular likeness to an enormous number 
of alleged messages from the departed received at 
séances, for they are completely out of touch with what 
revelation tells us of the future life. There is no idea of 
judgment following death, of the vision of God, the 
happiness of heaven, or the preparation for it in 
purgatory. The future life seems to be very much like 
this, only somewhat duller ; the departed soul has learned 
little, if anything, and seems to be interested chiefly in 
insignificant trifles in the life of those left behind. One 
passage speaks somewhat vaguely of a supposed meet- 
ing between Raymond and Our Lord. But the whole 
life of the other world, as shadowed in those communi- 
cations, seems much less in touch with God, much less 
spiritual, and even intellectual, than the life of an aver- 
age Christian making a moderate effort to practise his 
religion here on earth. It seems to be the settled policy 
of the intelligence which dominates the revelations of 
the séances to represent the future life as something ut- 
terly different from that described by Prophets, 
Apostles and Christ Our Lord Himself. Only one in- 
ference is possible from such a state of things, unless we 
are to accept the impossible conclusion that all God’s 
revelations in the past have been misleading. But it is 
easy to understand how this acceptance of the Spiritist 
theory by one of our leading men of science has been 
utilized by the mediums to obtain new adherents. The 
book has already gone through several editions, and peo- 
ple who find scanty consolation in Christian teaching 
seem to regard this new revelation from the mediums as 
a welcome assurance that those they have lost in the war 
have not gone from them for ever. In the whole range 
of superstitions, the wretched touchwood charm, the 
Christian Science promise of protection from danger, the 
Spiritist messages from the dead, there are found new 
illustrations of the strange fact that educated men and 
women, living in Christian countries, many of them pro- 
fessing some form of Christianity, instead of finding help 
in prayer, and in trust in God’s promises and in sub- 
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mission to His will, are ready to accept as their prophets 
and teachers charlatans and humbugs. Such folk seem 
to believe that they can control the course of events and 
in fact work miracles with some absurd charm, or some 


illogical practice, though they would probably, in many . 


cases, describe themselves as too “advanced” and too 
“ scientific,” to accept the miracles of the Gospels as 
facts. 


The Intellect and Its Functions 
MicHaEL Mauer, S. J., M.A., Lir.D. 


Y the term, intellect, we understand the faculty of 

thought. The human mind is capable not only of 
experiencing sensations, sensuous perceptions and 
images; it is also able to think, to understand, compare, 
judge and reason. Its sensuous acts form the starting 
point of thought, but in the exercise of thinking a new 
element of mental life, a higher activity of the mind 
comes into play. Whilst man shares sensuous life in 
common with the lower animals, thought proper belongs 
to himself. It is the outcome of his rational nature. 
Since thought presupposes during our present life the 
action of sense, it is said to be extrinsically dependent on 
the latter; but in itself, unlike sensation and imagination, 
it is not exerted by, or intrinsically dependent on, a bodily 
organ. Ordinarily when fully conscious, we rarely exer- 
cise sense-perceptions without awakening intellectual ac- 
tivity. Generally speaking, whenever we exert an act 
of attention the intellect is called into play. 

The chief functions of intellect are apprehension, 
judgment, reasoning and self-conscious reflection. The 
most elementary form of its activity is evoked in intel- 
iectual apprehension when by an act of attention we 
cognize an object under some universal aspect. It is 
the first stage in the formation of universal concepts; 
their complete elaboration involves abstraction, reflec- 
tion, comparison and generalization. 


The supra-sensuous character of intellect is best dis- 
cerned in the universal concept. The universal concept 
is the mental expression of a universal term, such as 
man, gold or triangle. The thought by which the mean- 
ing of each of these terms is grasped is a universal con- 
cept. Thus in the proposition, gold is heavy, the state- 
ment is not merely about a particular sample before me, 
nor about some particular specimens of which my imagi- 
nation may form a more or less blurred image at the 
time. The judgment refers to any piece of gold, of any 
size, and in any place. The term gold has a meaning 
which holds for all parcels of the metal. It is about this 
meaning that the science of chemistry is concerned. The 
thought or act of mental apprehension by which the mind 
realizes to itself that meaning is the universal idea or 
concept. It is something different from, and over and 
above, the image or sensuous presentation of any indi- 
vidual sample of the substance that may chance to be in 
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my mind at the time. It includes only essential attri- 
butes of gold. It abstracts from all individualizing 
notes. It is applicable to all specimens. It is universal 
and permanent in character. On the other hand, the 
image of the imagination which may be called up by the 
word, just as the object of the sense impression, is essen- 
tially individualistic. Whether obscure and dim or clear 
and vivid in outline and color it can truly picture only 
one object. It is variable and fluctuating from moment 
to moment in the same mind, and differs enormously in 
different minds. This changing sensuous image is cer- 
tainly not the subject about which the universal proposi- 
tions of science are made. The intellectual act by which 
the mind comprehends the signification of universal 
terms is, therefore, essentially distinct from the sensuous 
image or perception. 

Again careful observation of the process of com- 
parison in an act of judgment reveals the same supra- 
sensuous nature of intellect. By an act of selective 
attention we fix on a certain attribute or aspect of two 
or more objects and comparing them, pronounce them 
alike in this respect. The judgment is distinct from the 
image or sensation of either of the compared objects, 
though it presupposes sensations or images of both. It 
implies in fact a superior mental act distinct from the 
two related sensuous impressions by which the relation 
between them is apprehended in an abstract manner. 
Thus in order to judge that the elephant resembles the 
mouse in being four-legged, or is unlike the salmon in 
being warm-blooded, there is needed in addition to the 
pairs of compared ideas a superior mental energy which 
holds them together in consciousness and discerns the 
relation of similarity or dissimilarity between them. 
Neither the mere coexistence nor successive occurrence 
of two sensuous impressions could, result in such a 
judicial act, unless the mind possessed another distinct 
activity of a higher kind to which both are present and 
which is capable of abstracting the feature as to which 
the judgment is elicited. This activity is the function 
of the intellect. 


In the process of ratiocination, or reasoning, the same 
supra-sensuous power is involved. In any affirmative 
syliogism such as, S is M, and M is P, therefore S is 
P, the two notions S and P, are brought into comparison 
by means of the middle term M, and through their agree- 
ment with it are inferred to agree with each other. In 
this operation the mind must have the power of holding 
simultaneously, before its consciousness the relations of 
identity of S with M, and of P with M, in order to make 
the further steps of apprehending the relation of identity 
between S and P. The inferential perception of that 
nexus is expressed by therefore, and the whole process 
transcends the sphere of sense, and is possible only 
through an activity of a higher order. 

The characteristic function of the intellect through all 
these operations is abstraction and “ universalization.” 
In any exercise of intellectual attention the mind seizes 














on certain aspects or attributes of an object, at the same 
time omitting or ignoring individualizing notes or feat- 
ures. Then by a certain reflective act it considers the 
attribute or groups of attributes as separate from the 
individualizing notes, and recognizing the possible multi- 
plication and presence of the attribute or group of 
attributes in an indefinite number of other members of 
the class, thereby formally generalizes the notion. 

It is by this power of abstraction and generalization 
that science is built up. Mathematics, chemistry, biology, 
all the sciences, abstract and concrete alike, are groups 
of general truths, relations, or common features which 
have been originally discerned in two or more individual 
specimens, then separated by abstractions, and finally 
seen to be applicable to an indefinite number of other 
objects which are thereby constituted by the mind into 
a class. The difference between man and the lower ani- 
mals is just the possession of this faculty. All human 
knowledge, literature, art and invention are its fruits. 
It is because they are devoid of this power of intellec- 
tual abstraction and generalization that the lower animals, 
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even the most sagacious of them, the ant, the bee, the 
elephant, are today precisely where they were in the time 
of Homer, of Moses, or of the first builders of Nineveh. 
And it is because man is endowed with this spiritual 
faculty that we have advanced from the condition of the 
cave-dwellers of the Stone Age to that of the civilization 
of the twentieth century with all that it includes. 

Lastly, the highest exercise of the intellect is mani- 
fested in the reflective activity of self-consciousness. 
Not only can I feel and know, and will, but I can reflect 
on these acts of feeling, knowing and willing; I can 
recognize them as my own; and I can by this reflective 
activity distinguish between my transitory states and my 
abiding self which is the subject of these states. Finally 
I can recognize the perfect identity between the Ego, or 
self, who is reflecting and the Ego who is the subject of 
these states and the object of this very reflective ac- 
tivity. It is through this power of self-conscious re- 
flection that my own personality is revealed to me, that 
I realize the significance of the word, I, and am thereby 
constituted a rational being. 


The Abused Prude and His Morality 


DANIEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


LL schools of morality, if we may accept the un- 
impeachable testimony of the novelo-moralists, 


begin with a P. On one side there are the Pro- 
gressives ; on the other, the Puritans, the Philistines, and 
the Prudes. When the Progressives wish to be especially 
scathing, they call their opponents Prudes ; and the name 
like a blast from the mouth of a nursery-dragon is sup- 
posed to strike the accused with a blighting flame. 

No one doubts that a prude is a most unpleasant 
person. (Alliteration almost gets to be a habit.) A 
prude is cursed with an uncanny instinct for scenting out 
evil where evil is not. Given an equivocal situation, he 
always sees the base interpretation. His abnormally 
long nose is eternally poking among moral ill odors; his 
hands are always flapping in shocked surprise; and in- 
nocence itself takes a purple tinge in his presence. He 
never mentions birth save in a shocked whisper, while 
love and romance and innocent youthful gaiety he counts 
as cardinal crimes. The curse of the prude is his imag- 
ination which like a groundhog insists on boring. It 
twists good into evil and performs the metaphysically 
impossible feat of squeezing from every situation wrong 
which it does not contain. 

But when the Progressive Moralists speak of the 
school of Prudes, they assign them characteristics quite 
different. A Prude with them is one who believes in 
stable and not fluctuating morality ; who has rigid ideas 
about the unity and inviolability of marriage; who does 
not see the poetry of lawless love nor the justification of 


adultery; who recognizes the presence of another law 
in our members which cannot endure strong exhilaration ; 
who believes, in fine, that modesty is a virtue that will 
not bear rough handling, and purity a quality of soul 
more fragile than the most delicate deep-sea pearl. Con- 
sequently, he has the unpleasant way of calling sin, sin, 
even when it wears the mask of art. Immorality is not 
less immoral in his eyes when treated humorously by 
Chaucer or exquisitely draped by D’Annunzio. He is 
plagued with a terrible fear that the innocence of child- 
hood may be blighted by the hot breath from unclean 
hearts. For all these faults he is branded by the Pro- 
gressive as a Prude. 

In consequence, when a man like the redoubtable 
Anthony Comstock fights his fight with the denizens of 
sewers, to save, if possible, some of God’s little ones, he 
is the sport of librettists, the scorn of the flippant edi- 
torial writer, a meddling old Prude. When groups of 
citizens risk the anger of the powerful by contesting the 
production of a drama which exploits and glorifies vice, 
or oppose the erection of an unclean monument, the cry 
that they are reactionary Prudes is flung to the winds. 
The plea for strict censorship of the “movies” is a 
hallmark of prudery. Any attempt to restrict the propa- 
gation of principles subversive of marriage and virginity 
is prudery, pure and simple. And the Progressive 
Moralists, who have at other times a contemptuous dis- 
regard for Christ’s desires, head their stories of sin with 
words taken from the lips of the Saviour and write upon 
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their scarlet banners: “ To the pure, all things are pure.” 

Definitions are important things, and working from 
this definition of the Prude, Progressive Moralists class 
all defenders of the morality of Christ as Prudes. In 
fact, the more genuine a man’s Christianity, the more 
thoroughly is he in this sense a Prude. For a typical 
Christian holds no parley with sin and its apologists. 
He believes that moral evil can never be beautiful. He 
will not admit even a bowing acquaintance with immoral 
philosophies. 

Yet in reality there is no one less a Prude than an 
intelligent Catholic. Everything save sin is the work of 
God and as such is a thing to be honored and admired. 
Mr. Chesterton complains that it is considered improper 
to speak of birth, though that is one of the really im- 
portant things in life, one of life’s great adventures. If 
Mr. Chesterton lived in a thoroughly Catholic country 
or in times when Catholic customs still prevailed, he 
would not make such a complaint. Then birth would 
be regarded in the light of a fact quite as natural and 
commonplace as death, that other modern taboo. His 
good friend, Mr. Belloc, relates in his life of Marie 
Antoinette that before her birth, her mother, Maria 
Theresa, laid wagers on the possible sex of her child. 

Prudery of the Victorian type is largely an outgrowth 
of English Puritanism, which made all things sin except 
gloom and melancholy and unbending severity. The 
religion which saw sin in laughter and dancing and May- 
sports, saw evil even in birth. 

The Catholic does not shut his eyes to life as it is. He 
is keenly awake even to its most pitiful evils. But he 
does object to a literature which dwells with scavengers’ 
delight on the moral garbage of our alleys. He does 
not believe, as even Burke seemed to believe, that vice 
loses half its malice by losing all its grossness. He 
objects to the adornment by which immorality is made 
superficially attractive and to the philosophy by which 
it is made a virtue and an act of courage. 

The modern exploitation of the social evil in books 
and magazines and plays has put into the current vocabu- 
laries words unheard in respectable homes ten years ago. 
The Catholic is called a Prude because with Agnes 
Repplier he protests against this “ repeal of reticence.” 
Yet all the while the Catholic Church has recognized the 
presence of the evil and has been fighting the only suc- 
cessful fight against it. The Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd and the Sister-nurses in the maternity hospitals, 
calmly and with pure hearts and hands, have touched 
and healed moral wounds which all the blatant novelists 
and dramatists only render more raw and sensitive. 

Yet these women are Prudes in the Progressive sense. 
They do not believe in the therapeutic value of the 
limelight, and they are convinced that the morally sound 
are not helped by constant visiting of hospitals for the 
unclean. Though no one faces the grim facts of life 
oftener than they, they would be shocked at a sex-novel ; 
they would not tolerate one of our modern muck-raking 
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magazines in their convents; and they would be quick 
to foresee the practical consequences of the philosophies 
of Galsworthy and Ellen Key and Margaret Sanger. 

Then the Progressives who have built up their ethical 
code on a denial of Christ’s precept of indissoluble mar- 
riage and His counsel of chastity, cite in their own be- 
half His defense of the woman taxen in adultery and His 
praise of the repentant Magdalene. It is quite true that 
Christ pardoned all sinners who sought His mercy, these 
among the rest. But the “sinner” of the Progressive 
type has no thought of repentance and at best a merely 
natural motive of amendment. We are not told that 
the woman taken in adultery heard the words of pardon 
at the conclusion of a brilliant defense of her fall. But 
we know that she had flung herself in the dust at the 
feet of Christ. It is not recorded that Magdalene pleaded 
her supersensitive nature and her need of sympathetic 
love as a reason for her pardon. But we are told that 
her tears moistened the feet of Christ and that her 
hair which had ensnared hearts was flung about the 
Saviour as a towel. 

A prude, it must be repeated, is one who sees evil 
where evil does not exist. He is not, of course, the 
man who fancies that artists are beyond and above the 
natural law, or that the right of free speech entitles a 
writer to empty an unclean mind where children are 
wont to play. But, on the other hand, a man is not a 
prude who fights to preserve to our race a spotless 
womanhood and who sees in every man a blood-brother 
of the Virgin Christ. If he is, and the Progressive 
Moralists seem so to consider him, then Heaven grant 
us a large increase in the race of Prudes. 


The Great Chalice of Antioch 


JoserpH Huss ern, S.J. 


OR centuries Christians have longed to look upon a lifelike 

portrait of Christ and His Apostles. The answer to their 
desire must be the work of a master hand, wrought in the days 
when at least the memory of the Divine Saviour was still fresh 
in the minds of men. More than mere curiosity was therefore 
aroused in the present writer when he read the preliminary 
report on the Great Chalice of Antioch, which was said to 
contain “the earliest portraits of Christ and the Apostles,” and 
to date back to the days when at least one of the Twelve, who 
had seen with his eyes and with his hands had touched the Word 
of life, was still a dweller upon earth. 

The relic is in the possession of the Syrian firm of 
Kouchakji Fréres, of Paris, but recently was transferred for 
greater safety to New York. An appoiritment was immediately 
made with the local representative of the firm, a Syrian by 
birth, and a son of one of the Kouchakji brothers. The latter, 
in common with sixteen partners, the writer was told, had 
originally purchased the treasure from the excavators, and 
then had bought in turn all the other shares. It was finally 
determined in a family council that the chalice was never to 
be sold. “ Neither,” said the younger member of the firm, “is 
it the intention to place it upon exhibition in any museum. I 
have been asked to keep in mind the sacredness of the object.” 

The chalice was discovered in 1910, together with other eccle- 
siastical articles, in a subterranean chamber, upon which some 
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Arab workmen had chanced to strike while sinking a well 
along the Orontes, in Syria. The location, according to tradi- 
tion, marked the site of an ancient church of which no vestige 
now remains above ground, but which is thought to have been 
identical with the great cathedral built by Constantine in 
Antioch. The sacred vessel, which may then have been re- 
garded as a precious relic of Apostolic days, might readily 
have been presented to the church by the first Christian Emperor, 
and might finally have been hidden away in the buried chamber 
during the persecution of Julian the Apostate. Such in brief 
is the theory advanced by Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, whose learned 
report was originally printed in the American Journal of 
Archeology, and who is at present preparing an elaborate work 
upon the subject. 

In his company and that of the Syrian owner of the treasure 
the writer made a careful study of the chalice in the vault 
where it is kept at present. It had previously been similarly 
secured in a safe at Paris, until the approach of the German 
army at the outbreak of the war brought about its rapid transfer 
to America. “It is too sacred,” remarked Dr. Eisen, “ to be 
exhibited anywhere except in a cathedral.” 

When originally found, the chalice had been covered with 
a thick coating of oxide, which has been skilfully removed by 
the famous restorer, M. André of Paris, but the silver matrix, 
we are told, had crystallized in the course of centuries and is 
now so brittle that the slightest tap with a pencil would cause 
the relic to break into fragments. The noted archeologists, 
M. Froehner of Paris, M. Migeon of the Louvre, and Sir 
Charles Read of the British Museum, had examined the chalice 
before the removal of' the oxidation and declared it to be 
genuine and antique. This testimony was confirmed in America 
by Dr. Edward Robinson, director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. Together with the great silver chalice 
were found another chalice of less value, a large ceremonial 
cross and three book covers, all of silver, and now in the pos- 
session of the Kouchakji Fréres of Paris. There were likewise 
a smaller cross and a heap of crumbling fragments of silver 
that filled an entire sack. So much for the history of the 
treasure. 

The first view of the chalice is altogether delightful. It is a 
work of high artistic value, graceful in form, rich in sculptural 
art and yet not overwrought in any detail. A single glance is 
sufficient to convince the observer that it differs entirely from 
those of the Catacombs. It is strictly classical and apparently 
the work of an artist familiar with the best traditions of the 
Augustan period whose characteristics it clearly bears and from 
which it cannot, it would seem, be far removed. 


We are not therefore surprised at Dr. Eisen’s conclusion that 
the applied exterior ornaments of the chalice could not have 
been produced later than between the middle and the end of the 
first century. The interior bowl itself, for which the sculptured 
ornaments serve as a setting, is apparently even of an earlier 
date, and probably constitutes the real traditional value of the 
chalice. This bowl, though very gracefully wrought, in the 
truncate-ovid form common in the first century, is curiously 
left without finishing touches. The highly artistic workmanship 
therefore of the pierced silver sculpture work into which the 
bowl was inserted at a later date evidently indicates that it was 
held in veneration because of a history connected with it. Is it 
improbable that the hands of the Apostles themselves may have 
held it when, according to the Master’s command, they repeated 
over it the same words which the priest repeats today over the 
sacred chalice at the altar? 

Its general outline and size can be briefly described. It con- 
sists of an egg-shaped cup of silver, whose capacity is two and 
a half liters, set in a gilded outer cup of pierced silver, which 
is separated from the foot of the chalice by a very narrow node. 
In actual use the cup itself must evidently have been held in 
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both hands by the priest. It could hardly have been grasped at 
the node. 


The open silver sculpture work, inclosing the still more ancient 
bowl, represents twelve grapevines growing from an encircling 
band at the base of the cup. The leafy branches, hung with 
grapes, are interlaced with consummate skill so as to leave 
twelve loops, in each of which is a throne with a seated figure. 
Doves are among the branches, a snail is seen creeping along 
the top of one, and a hare is feeding at the foot of another. 
Directly beneath the central figure of the Christ at the front of 
the chalice is an eagle with spread wings perched upon a basket 
of bread, to each side of which hangs a very perfect bunch of 
grapes. 

The enthroned figures alternate in two rows. Five face to- 
wards the Christ at the front of the chalice, represented with 
a lamb at His side, and a plate containing seven loaves and two 
fishes at His right hand. The other five converge towards a 
second image of Christ at the opposite side of the chalice. He is 
here represented in His twelfth year, as Teacher, holding in his 
hand the scroll of the law. The two central figures are most 
worn of all, since the fingers of the priest closed upon them in 
holding the cup when partaking of the Precious Blood or ad- 
ministering it to the people. 


There can be no reasonable doubt in the mind of any one that 
the seated figure at the right of the Christ, on the front of the 
chalice, represents St. Peter. The other figures"may possibly 
be determined in the course of time by comparison with the 
earliest representations of the Apostles hitherto discovered. All 
the Twelve are not pictured on the cup, and it is the writer's 
own opinion that the seated figure opposite St. Peter is none 
other than St. Paul. That all the figures represent Apostles, 
including the great Apostle of the Gentiles, would appear to be 
indicated by the fact that they are set upon thrones with the 
Christ. 

We cannot here enter into details, or discuss the arguments 
for the antiquity of the chalice, whose probable date Dr. 
Eisen places, for convincing reasons, between the years fifty- 
seven and eighty-seven of our era, assigning, of course, an 
earlier date for the interior cup. Speculations, though per- 
fectly licit, would lead us far afield. Attention is therefore 
called in conclusion to what may be considered the most re- 
markable characteristic of the sculptured work: the striking 
individuality of each of the faces represented. 


It is no exaggeration to speak of them as portraits. The 
difference in type and expression could not be more marked, 
and would seem to indicate that they were either taken directly 
from life, or from the descriptions given the artist by those who 
had familiarly known the various persons. Some of the faces 
are seen at the first glance to be perfectly wrought in spite 
of their minuteness. Others at first appear as a mere blur, due 
in part, if not entirely, to oxidation, but stand out with lifelike 
realism of expression when carefully examined under intense 
light and magnification. The workmanship is not always equally 
perfect, but the artist at his best-is excellent in his craft. The 
figures themselves are entirely classical in their drapery, repose 
of posture and skilful finish. 


The face of Our Lord, as he appears on the front of the 
chalice, is beardless, as He is likewise pictured in other early 
representations. The upper portion of His features seems to 
have been wrought in some conventional manner, producing 
the desired effects of light and shade at a distance. The essen- 
tial characteristic, however, which Our Divine Saviour has 
given us in His own words as adequately descriptive of Himself, 
is caught with devotional and artistic sureness of touch: His 
meekness and humility of heart, virtues which captivated so 
many hearts. 








COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters, as a rule, should be limited to siz hundred words. 


A Plea for Literature 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As one of your former pupils at old Woodstock I am 
writing to ask you to continue sending me America. Yours 
is the only paper that reaches me in this far-off place. I 
have often thought that if Americans knew how much good 
Catholic literature would accomplish here, they would send 
me papers and reviews. I cannot subscribe for any, as my 
income is but forty cents a day. My home is a hut and a 
hut it will remain till I manage to get $1,000 for something 
better. I fear the crack of doom will precede the money. I 
am worn out, just at present, from much hard travel in an 
attempt to visit all the barrios before the rainy season sets in. 
Such is the life of the missioner, quite unlike the peaceful life 
of a professor or an editor. 

Cateel, Davao, P. I. Jos= Grimat, S.J. 


The Excellent Gift of Charity 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“To travesty our religion, to scoff at it, or to impugn an ar- 
ticle of faith,” are not, Mr. Cortlandt Van Winkle knows, the 
only ways of grieving the ordinary Catholic. The ignoring of 
the supernatural, where this should be recognized and allowed 
for, is, at least, as hard to bear. “A spirit of deep reverence 
for sacred things” may characterize “ Saints’ Legends” and its 
author’s personal attitude towards the Church. But then, like 
all rationalists, he reserves to himself to determine what is sa- 
cred. We shall see that he treats many things held sacred by 
Catholics with scant respect. “ Whether his statements are more 
radical than some coming from the Bollandists” hardly touches 
the question. First, it is a mere suggestion, and therefore noth- 
ing more than a rhetorical trick. Second, because “Les Lé- 
gendes Hagiographiques” of Delehaye, the Bollandist, and the 
work Mr. Gerould relies on most, is hardly beyond criticism, 
since, as Mr. Cortlandt Van Winkle is aware, the Consistorial 
Congregation has excluded it, even as a reference-book, from 
the Italian seminaries because it violates the rules of Catholic 
criticism. Third, because Mr. Gerould acknowledges that he 
goes beyond that author in more cases than one. 

Whether Mr. Gerould has given us reasonable cause of of- 
fense the reader may judge from the following summary of his 
fundamental position. Hero-worship has a causal connection 
with the worship of the Saints—here Mr. Gerould is against 
Delehaye. But the latter surpasses the former, since heroes 
represent only human glory, while the Saints are’ apprehended 
as mediators with the All-Powerful. Their power is proved 
by their acts and miracles. But these have no objective reality. 
They are the result of the readiness of the hero-worshiper to 
see in the acts of his hero supernatural power, and of his will- 
ingness to accept whatever tends to aggrandize the hero. Thus 
popular imagination was stimulated, the reins of fact were loos- 
ened, and the legend was the result. (Pp. 21, 22, 41, 42.) One 
need not point out that in this there is a streak of truth. The 
theory as a whole contradicts flatly the Catholic doctrine that the 
worship of the Saints is an integral part of the Catholic Faith 
and the Catholic belief that God is wonderful in His Saints. 

I cannot enumerate here all the consequences drawn by Mr. 
Gerould in a spirit of deep reverence. Suffice it to say the Find- 
ing of the Holy Cross, the Apparition of St. Michael on Mount 
Gargano, the supernatural character of the Stigmata of St. 
Francis, have to go by the board. Sts. Cosmas and Damian 
of the Canon of the Mass are Castor and Pollux; and the holy 
penitents of Egypt—here again against Delehaye—somehow are 
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mixed up with the worship of the Asian Venus. The devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin is an accretion instead of an essential ele- 
ment of the Christian religion, and the fanaticism of Dominic 
and Francis did much to propagate it. Reading again and again 
of the “cult of the Virgin,” and understanding all the term im- 
plies, one feels as if he saw his mother’s tomb rifled in the name 
of science and the bones neatly labeled and numbered for a 
museum. It would not comfort him to hear that the work is 
being done in a truly scientific spirit by one who cannot com- 
prehend his feelings. I have no personal feeling in this matter. 
Mr. Gerould is for me but a type of many. But between them 
and, I trust, the great mass of Catholics there is an abyss. Here 
I make Mr. Van Winkle’s words my own: It is no mere ques- 
tion of a review, favorable or unfavorable. The contrast lies 
deeper than that. 


Los Gatos, Cal. Henry Woops, S.J. 


Julianne in Battle 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“ America, I love thee, and ther’re many many others like me.” 
So sang we all in that popular ditty last winter, so sing we all 
again, we Juliannes coming in strong on the chorus. We love 
thee with a love long-standing, tried and true. We learned our 
first affection early in life: the year Sister Benigna gave us 
our choice between reading AMERICA and doing algebra; loyal 
and true did we say, “See America first.” Throughout high 
school lovingly we turned your pages, seeking sentences of a kind 
and variety that your own distinguished contributors might 
hardly recognize when named by us, and now in our first proud 
flush of freedom generously do we part with our perfectly good 
coin that you may bide with us still. , 

Never again did I expect to appear in print. By nature shy 
and retiring am I, as Blanche Kelly kindly imagines us, and 
Dr. Coakley would have us; but, fifty strong, my companions 
gathered round me, tears in their voices, sobs in their eyes, 
saying: “ Speak, we can stand no more!” So here I am—I’m 
in again—I, Julianne. 

Alas! you have broken our hearts, shattered our young con- 
fidence, flooded our eyes with tears. From out a clear blue sky 
comes the awful realization that you love Percye better than 
Julianne! 

Julianne’s peccadillos are sins—Percye’s “boyish faults.” Un- 
rebuked, you permit Tom the Peeper to relate in shocked 
fashion how once upon a time he discovered in a convent base- 
ment a young female placing powder on her nose! Incidentally, 
it would take a powder factory to whiten Percye’s, yet he men- 
tioned it not! Next, you encourage Dr. Coakley to make our 
general confession in public and you never even held your ears. 
Last, but not least, came the Walsh explosion about dancing! 

And all the while patiently have we waited, trusting in our 
simplicity that the longest road had a turning, and that some- 
how from somewhere, at the very last moment, our hero would 
come to the rescue in a flying-machine, crying out: “ Awaken, 
Julianne, you have been dreaming! Dr. Coakley on bended 
knee takes back his horrid harangue, Dr. Walsh was only teas- 
ing, Dr. O’Malley is sorry he spoke, they all love you just as 
you are!” 

So this is an invitation to some Don Quixote to step forward 
and clear our good name; ’tis a challenge to Dr. Coakley to do 
his worst (upon Percye), and a last heart-touching appeal to 
America to acknowledge that Julianne has had just about 
“ enough.” ‘ 

Philadelphia. JuLIANNE Le Burr. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Miss Blanche Kelly’s able and eloquent article in your issue 
of January 13 has found echo in hundreds of indignant hearts, 
and, it would seem, so covers the ground as to leave no more 











































to be said. Nevertheless, I ask permission to state a few facts, 
alluded to indirectly, it is true, by Miss Kelly, but, in my opinion, 
calling for more than a passing notice. In some, if not in all, 
of our large cities are to be found associations of Catholic 
women, matrons and maidens, banded together with the two- 
fold purpose of their own spiritual advancement and the per- 
formance of works of charity. 

“Children of Mary of the World” is the familiar name by 
which they have been known for over half a century, and it is 
a title they love, for, without exception, these associations had 
their origin among the white-veiled bands of happy and favored 
girls who later stepped from peaceful convent shades into the 
arena of the busy world. Unostentatiously, quietly, they work, 
formed into groups under wise direction; visiting the sick poor 
in hospitals and in their homes, never empty-handed; teaching 
in the Sunday schools of overburdened pastors, instructing— 
and often clothing—children for their First Communion; send- 
ing far and near, in response to the call of the poor churches, 
the work of their hands in vestments and other articles for 
the service of the altar, and each year at Christmas time, in 
honor of the Divine Infant, delighting to fashion hundreds of 
dainty layettes for the babes of the foundling asylums. The 
association to which the writer is privileged to belong, number- 
ing over 450 members, has conducted for four or five years a 
“Catholic Outing Home.” In the furtherance of this work 
during the intense heat of the long summer, over 100 “convent 
girls,” leaving the comforts and enjoyments of home and social 
life, vie with one another in contributing to the happiness and 
to the uplifting of numbers of poor children, who otherwise 
would never know the delights of country life and country fare. 
Is it in the ranks of these and of the other workers I have 
named that we are to search for Julianne, and, searching, shall 
we find her? Does she move among these, her fellow-pupils, 
often her fellow-graduates, an anomalous being, having no in- 
terest in their work, no part in their aims and motives? Where, 
then, is the soil that has given her life? Convent girls there 
are, and doubtless will be to the end of time, who fail utterly 
* to realize their privileges; who depart as they came, with empty 
minds and hearts, having left their sheaves ungarnered. 

These, in their after life and conduct, fail not at times to 
“make the judicious grieve.” We have all known them, and, 
knowing, grieved for them, but who of us has known a Julianne, 
Julianne, the nondescript, the “thing of shreds and patches?” 

St. Louis. Frances M. BLAKELY. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with great interest the article written by Blanche Kelly 
in reply to Dr. Coakley. I am a convent girl myself, now past 
middle life, and I can speak from experience, past and present. 
I must take sides with Dr. Coakley. Being in touch with a 
very wide circle of women, in business and socially, the fact 
that our convent girls are too terribly like their less favored 
sisters has been forced upon me. Were we what we ought to 
be, reprehensible styles of dress and vulgar dances would be 
far less prevalent in Catholic circles. Had the convent girl of 
the past generation been what she should have been, her chil- 
dren now would be the support of the Church in every stand 
for morality. Mixed marriages would not be so much to the 
fore, the Catholic press and literature would be better supported, 
and we should not have our hearts turn sick at hearing them 
recommend salacious books and theaters and even the most 
vulgar cabarets. Only recently a group of young men from 
one of our best Catholic colleges despised, and hooted from their 
midst, a young man, one of their number, who took a stand 
against a low cabaret show given by women performers, scantily 
clad, whom they wished to introduce at one of their reunions. 
Most of these are the sons of convent girls, and some convent 
girls of the present are their able seconders and supporters. 
Brooklyn. E. B. 
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The Late Frank Hugh O’Donnell 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In your “ Who’s Who” column for January 20 you note the 
recent death of Frank H. O’Donnell, stating that he was “ edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Galway.” Prior to his entrance there 
he studied four years at St. Ignatius’ College, Galway, during 
the presidency of the sainted Michael Bellew, S.J. This emi- 
nent Jesuit, as well as his brother Christopher, gave up a title 
and forfeited large property interests at Mt. Bellew, County 
Galway, to follow in the footsteps of Ignatius Loyola. Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell had a younger brother who was also educated 
at St. Ignatius’ College, Galway. He accepted a very remunera- 
tive position under the British Government in India. 

Cleveland, O. JoserH J. GREEVEs. 


What School for Your Boy? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In a recent issue of AMERICA there was a discussion of the 
question of choosing a college for the boy. There is another 
side to the matter, not mentioned in the article, which is of 
great influence in determining the choice. The principal rea- 
son why many young men are not attending Catholic colleges 
is that in them for the most part only one course is offered, 
namely, that which is designed to give a classical education. 
For the young man who has had preparation along classical 
lines, this doubtless is the best course. But what about those 
students who have not had such preparation, or have neither 
the time nor the money to devote to other courses, after they 
have received their degree of A.B.? It is unfortunate that 
money should enter as a principal factor’in determining the 
choice of a school, but as you know, it is a very practical con- 
sideration. 

When a man leaves a Catholic college he is prepared to 
enter the teaching profession, or to follow with profit courses 
leading to other professions, or intended to give efficiency 
along business lines. Such are the conclusions my own ob- 
servation has led me to reach. But he is not prepared to 
compete at once with others who have had special training in 
college to fit them for business careers. Of course a man 
with the degree of A.B. can enter the business world without 
further study, but he is at a great disadvantage. Classical 
education does undoubtedly train the mind, but it does not put 
money into the purse. 

Why is it that our Catholic colleges do not put into their 
curricula those subjects which meet the requirements of the 
modern world—modern, that is, not in the sense of modern 
ideas of faith or morals, but in the sense of business efficiency? 
I do not refer to the teaching of shorthand or typewriting, 
but to the course, adopted by many colleges, called “ business 
administration.” There could be a required group of subjects, 
dealing with the matters that the Church insists on, and an- 
other group, purely optional, which would afford the training 
needed for successful competition in business. In this way 
we could combine the education which the Church thinks is 
of paramount necessity with the training that the world de- 
mands. In my class in college there are fifty or more students 
who would much prefer to be in Catholic colleges rather than 
be obliged to listen to professors whose views are so an- 
tagonistic to ours. To prove my contention that Catholic 
young men would attend such courses were they offered in 
Catholic colleges, it is sufficient to point to the work of the 
Young Men’s Catholic Association in Boston. It offers courses 
of this nature at night, besides the courses ordinarily taught 
in Catholic colleges, which are well attended. The enrolment 
is very large, and each term sees it increasing. Why can we 
not have such Catholic colleges? 


Boston. C. J. LAMBERT. 
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School Centers and Rows 


UDGING from well-authenticated reports the school 

centers of New York are interesting, if not wholly 
edifying, places. Last year patriotic citizens protested 
against the subversive doctrines preached in one center in 
Manhattan. Just now staid principals of high schools are 
clamoring against abuses on Long Island. 

Of course their protests are idle words, for after all 
New York has the highest buildings in the world, the 
longest bridges on earth, the best art gallery in the coun- 
try, the richest men this side of the moon, and pray, 
what else counts? 

However, the principals did well to speak out man- 
fully. Courageous words, like those subjoined, are all 
too few in these days of civic shrines and Arabian 
incense : 

These public dances in a city high-school building are roundly 
denounced by many of the best people of the neighborhood as 
improper and immoral. Two prominent clergymen of the neigh- 
borhood have recently entreated me to take steps to have these 
public dances abolished. Other even more damaging 
testimony of the happenings at the dances has been brought in 
by the girls themselves. Like any other public dance-hall, 
where admission fees are charged, these dances attract a very 
undesirable element to this building. 

This is sufficient to make the judicious grieve, but the 
Brooklyn Eagle adds to the wo by these paragraphs: 

In another section of the borough, remote from Bay Ridge, 
the use of the Bushwick High School has been given to the 
Brooklyn People’s Institute. Dr. Frank Rollins is the principal 
of the day school, and, like all other principals, is considered the 
custodian of the building. Acting on rumors of improprieties, 
he visited the school building on the evening of November 25. 
About 200 persons were in the auditorium, where motion-pic- 
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tures were being shown. Dr. Rollins watched the film as it was 
being reeled off in a sensational and objectionable play, in which 
the only decent person was an old woman, and she was held 
up to ridicule. In the gymnasium, the same evening, the prin- 
cipal found about 150 persons with a small orchestra and a 
for refreshments. “Fully one-third of the couples were 
dancing in an improper manner,” he informed the committee, 
“with bodies in close contact and frequently with the head of 
the female pressed against that of her partner, or reclining on 
his shoulder. 

“ Toward the end of my observation a man approached me and 
introduced himself as an inspector representing the Board of 
Education. He asked me what I thought of it, and I answered 
that I thought it was damnable. He suggested that the young 
people might better be dancing there in a schoo) building than in 
worse places. I replied that such dances in a school building were 
doubly dangerous in a community, since parents would permit 
their sons and daughters to attend dances in a school building 
because they believed that decency and morality would be assured 
there, while they would not for a moment think of permitting 
their children to attend a common public dance-hall. / 

“TI do not wish to oppose a proper and legitimate use of the 
school building,” said Dr. Rollins in conclusion, “but I am op- 
posed to the misuse of it for giving immoral pictures and for 
indecent and immoral dancing.” 

Dr. Rollins is right, so are his companions. Fifteen- 
cent dances are a scandal, so too are dollar dances, for 
that matter. The standard of morality at both is often 
the same. The only difference between them is that 
Isaac attends the first and Reginald the second. 

Well, what will be done about it? A committee will 
be formed immediately ; on it will be one deaf and dumb 
Roman Catholic, six “ Anglo-Catholics,’ fourteen Jews, 
one Presbyterian, one-half a Methodist, seven Socialists, 
five Anarchists, one Buddhist, two Confucians, an Irish 
politician and a man from Kansas. The tax-payers will 
foot the bill, the Rockefeller Foundation will print the 
report, a medal will be given to somebody from some- 
where, and the difficulty will have disappeared. 


The Death of Two Distinguished Educators 


WICE within a week the Catholics of New York 

have assisted at the obsequies of noted educators, 
Brothers Potamian and Chrysostom. Both were Chris- 
tian Brothers, scholarly and devout men, such as St. John 
Baptist de la Salle dreamed of, two centuries and more 
ago, when he was founding, mid great trials and difficul- 
ties, the company of educators to whom, in many lands, 
is to be attributed a large share in preserving the integrity 
of the Faith. Brother Potamian was a scientist of in- 
ternational reputation, the holder of degrees won at 
home and abroad, the recipient of honors conferred both 
by the British and American Governments, but witha! a 
simple, unassuming man who fled fame and gave him- 
self to the humble work of the class-room. Scarcely less 
capable was Brother Chrysostom, author of books, 
teacher of men, a Christian gentleman, indefatigable in 
duty to the pupils who through thirty years and more, 
came under his inspiring direction. 




































The influence, combined and individual, of these two 
Christian Brothers, has done more for Catholicism in 
New York than can be estimated. Though not laymen, 
for they had bound themselves to a life of Christian 
perfection by the vows of religion, nevertheless they 
were not priests; and for that very reason, because they 
did not have the consolation of offering at the altar the 
Holy Sacrifice, they were able to give an example of 
what men, not priests, could be and should be. Con- 
sistently and courageously, for the life of the Christian 
Brother calls for a degree of heroism that only those 
who know it intimately are able to appreciate, these two 
Brothers, unobtrusively molded the boys entrusted to 
them into strong, ardent citizens devoted to those high 
ideals which distinguish Christian gentlemen from 
others less fortunate. New York can ill afford to lose 
two such men as Brothers Potamian and Chrysostom, 
but perhaps God is already filling their places with 
two others, a new Potamian and a new Chrysostom, 
quite as learned and devout as those who have gone 
home signed with the mark of faith and stamped with 
the seal of salvation. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church and Socialism 


SOCIALIST league has been established for mem- 

bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It ac- 
cepts without qualification the principles of Socialism, 
whether Fabian, Utopian or Marxian. It likewise 
openly embraces “the scientific philosophy of Social- 
ism,” which is historic materialism. According to this 
doctrine all existing institutions, religious as well as 
social, owe their origin and development mainly to 
economic causes. It is the boast of the Marxian philoso- 
phy that man was not created by God, but God by man. 
He is described as the creature of man’s imagination in 
certain stages of economic evolution. Christian Social- 
ists, we are aware, seek to reconcile Marxian philosophy 
with their own evolutionary theory of Christianity, but 
Monism is the only creed that Socialists have consist- 
ently been able to accept. To parade, as these Protest- 
ant Episcopal Socialists do, “ Holy Mother Church ” in 
the train of Marxian philosophy is a delusion and a 
snare, or a sad confusion of ideas, or else the expres- 
sion of a conviction that Episcopalianism should no 
longer lay any claim to the title of a supernatural re- 
ligion. Devout churchmen, we hope, will not read _with- 
out a shock that “ the polity, doctrine and spiritual ideals 
of the Anglican communion are socialistic.” Surely it 
is high time for them to return to the one true “ Holy 
Mother Church” from whose bosom they have been 
separated these many years. 

The latest development of the Protestant ideal of the 
individual interpretation of Holy Writ has led far be- 
yond anything that Luther or Henry VIII could have 
foreseen. Men are no longer satisfied with interpreting 
Scripture according to their “lights,” or with reading 
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their own theories and desires into its pages. They go 
farther and now insist that the Scriptures themselves, 
when not in conformity with their views, contain only 
a garbled and distorted version of the life and doctrine 
of Christ. After nineteen centuries it has suddenly 
been discovered by “ Christian Socialists ” of the Bouck 
White type that the Evangelists were capitalistically in- 
clined and that St. Paul, always the chief offender, was 
the prime promoter of a capitalistic Christianity, which 
has replaced the teaching of Christ from the first cen- 
tury to the present day. The true Christ was not Divine, 
according to the earlier school of Christian Socialism, 
but a mere man, second, or equal, or perhaps superior to 
Marx. What is to be the doctrine of the new Protestant 
Episcopal Socialism? 

The reading of one Socialist book each quarter of a 
year is a condition of membership in the new Church 
Socialist League. The blasphemies of Blatchford, the 
animalism of Bebel, the incendiarism of Bouck White, 
the atheistic “religion” of Dietzgen, “the philosopher 
of Socialism,” will furnish elevating spiritual reading, 
and the program can be indefinitely enlarged along the 
same lines. It is sad to behold a list of conspicuous 
bishops, clergymen and members of the laity in the van 
of this new movement, hailing the Protestant Episcopal 
denomination as the church of revolutionism, and con- 
fusing zeal for social justice and the Kingdom of God 
with Socialism. 


Luther and Reunion 


ISTORY is proverbial for its ruthless reversals 
The Luther 
Some centuries 


of the cherished plans of men. 
celebration suggests a new instance. 
ago the reformers, with Luther at their head, thought 
that Christianity could not have its proper play, unless 
the bond of unity, which up to that time had held to- 
gether all Christendom in a kinship of common brother- 
hood with Christ, was rent asunder. Accordingly they 
broke with the Church; repudiated the Divinely ap- 
pointed, century-old embodiment of Christianity; pro- 
claimed their emancipation from dependence on the 
teaching and jurisdiction of the Holy See; accorded to 
each individual the right and privilege to interpret 
Christ’s doctrines according to his own liking; and pro- 
ceeded to set up a multitude of churches. Disruption fol- 
lowed disruption, heresy succeeded heresy, until the 
forms of diluted Christianity ran up into hundreds, with 
only one conviction common to all, namely, that Catholi- 
cism was, and should be kept, an outcast in the Christian 
world. Other churches might be tolerated, if not ap- 
proved, but Rome was irretrievably wrong. 

Of late this attitude has been undergoing a radical 
change in some quarters. Men are keen on compassing 
the reunion of all Christians. Even Rome is invited to 
forget the past and to take its part in the reorganization 
of the Christian Church. Plans have been formulated, 
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councils have been held, concessions have been made, all 
looking towards a closer federation of the churches. 
Catholicism alone has stood apart, but not because olive 
branches have been withheld; they have been offered 
time and again. 

Recently it was rumored that a letter had come 
from the Pope, intimating that he was not averse 
to taking a share in the work. The report was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, probably because the attitude 
of the Church is not fully understood. Content with 
“ fundamentals,” the other churches do not understand 
that the Catholic Church can recognize no compromise 
that does not include entire and sincere acceptance of all 
things whatsoever Christ had commanded His Apostles. 
Mere cooperative, but not “internal” union with the See 
of Peter is not sufficient. Something more is required 
by the very command of Christ. 

To many, this uncompromising attitude of the Church 
will appear entirely unreasonable, but for the Catholic 
there is consolation in the thought that his Church is true 
to the behests of its Divine Founder, and is willing to 
make every sacrifice that the word of God may be pre- 
served intact. 

Luther, if he is aware of mundane happenings, must be 
marveling at the prank which history has played him. 
Nothing was dearer to his heart than to sever all com- 
munication with the Catholic Church ; many who imitated 
him are intent on restoring at least in part the relations 
which he labored so strenuously to destroy. The Pope 
was his pet abomination; cordial understanding with the 
Pope, if not friendship, is one of the objects for which 
some of his votaries are earnestly striving. Is this a 
hopeful sign? Perhaps, but there are thoughtful men 
who do not find it so. For after all, desire for reunion 
may connote indifference to dogma. At any rate the 
activity of the reunionists is a strange background for 
the fourth centenary of Luther’s revolt, a strange con- 
comitant of the glorification of Luther’s lifework. 


History Made and Unmade 


CENE I. Under date of December 21, 1916, a Meth- 
odist review, the Northern Christian Advocate, 
printed this brilliant and refined editorial: 


How Rome Educates 


An idea of the efficiency of parochial schools and other Roman 
Catholic institutions of uneducation may be gathered from the 
character of the examination papers submitted by Papist appli- 
cants for place as misinstructors in our public schools. 

The replies to examination questions by Romish applicants, which 
are given below, were published in the New York American. 
Their authenticity cannot be questioned. The papers 
from which they are extracted are on file in the offices of the 
University (of the State of New York). And these are the crea- 
tures to train our children. Following are a 
few of the replies: A circle is a round straight line with a hole 
in the middle. Pompeii was destroyed by an eruption of saliva 
from the Vatican. Typhoid fever ‘is prevented by fascination. 
The government of England is a limited mockery, etc., etc. 
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Scene II.. A desire to sound the uttermost depths of 


this cleverness called forth the following letter: 
January 13, 1917. 


Mr. Aucustus S. Down1nc, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Presuming on a former act of kindness done me by you, I am 
writing to ask if you will be good enough to answer the following 
questions, which are prompted by the inclosure (abstract from 
the Northern Christian Advocate). (1) Does the University dis- 
criminate between papers submitted by candidates for positions 
in the public schools in such a way that the papers done by 
Catholics can be distinguished from those submitted by people of 
other religious denominations? (2) Is it true that there are on 
file in the offices of the University papers submitted by Catho- 
lics, containing the ridiculous answers set down by the Northern 
Christian Advocate? 

With sentiments of esteem, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully, 
R. H. Trerney, 
Editor. 


The answer was prompt and decisive: 


January 16, 1917. 
Rev. R. H. Trerney, 
Editor of AMERICA, 
59 E. 83rd Street, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of the 13th with inclosure from the Northern 
Christian Advocate, issued under date of December 21, 1916 
(page 8). I have not taken the time to get a copy of this publi- 
cation out of the library; but beg to assure you that it is a pleas- 
ure for me to answer your questions seriatim: 

(1) Does the University discriminate between papers sub- 
mitted by candidates for positions in the public schools in such 
a way that the papers done by Catholics can be distinguished 
from those submitted by people of other religious denominations? 

Absolutely no. Any such insinuation is preposterous and 
wholly out of keeping with the procedure in the Examinations 
Division. 

(2) Is it true that there are on file in the offices of the Uni- 
versity papers submitted by Catholics, containing the ridiculous 
answer set down by the Northern Christian Advocate? 

The answer must be that there are no papers on file in this 
office submitted by Catholics as differentiated from papers sub- 
mitted by pupils or persons of any other denomination. Further- 
more, it would be impossible to determine whether ridiculous 
answers (of which we receive a great many) are from those of 
the Catholic Faith or some other faith. It is not either the pur- 
pose or practice of the Examinations Division, nor does it lie 
within the range of common sense, that the Examinations Divi- 
sion or any other division of this Department should inquire into 
the religious faith of any person whose papers may come before 
it for review. On the contrary, it is a fixed rule that there shall 
be no discrimination in such matters, either because of nation- 
ality, race, religion, color or creed. 

With highest esteem, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Aucustus S. Downine. 


Scene III. A vague apprehension that there might be 
a further depth of brilliancy in the editorial of the 
Northern Christian Advocate prompted the subjoined 
note: 
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January 13, 1917. 
Tue City Epitor, 
New York American, 
238 William Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Pardon this intrusion on your time and patience. It can be 
excused ouly by the plea that I am most anxious to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the inclosure. May I ask if the New York 
American published the inclosed replies “to examination papers 
by Romish applicants” ? In other words did the American say 
or insinuate what is attributed to it by the Northern Christian 
Advocate? 

With many good wishes, I am, sir, 

Very respectfully, 
R. H. Tierney, 
Editor. 


The answer reads: 

January 16, 1917. 
Rey. R. H. Tierney, 

Editor, AMERICA, 

59 East 83rd Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

We thank you for your letter of January 13. The article to 
which you refer, and which was published in the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate, purported to quote, on the authority of the New 
York American, answers to question frbm “ Catholic” applicants’ 
papers in the State teachers’ examination. The facts in the case 
are these: 

On November 17, 1915, the New York American printed a hu- 
morous article under the heading “ Queer Ideas at State Univer- 
sities. Ludicrous Answers by Applicants for Certificates Amaze 
Regents.” This article following the heading quoted above, car- 
ried humorous illustrations and an introduction which we quote 
verbatim: 

Following are some replies received by the University of 
the State of New York in examinations for Regents’ cer- 
tificates. Among those who wrote the replies were candi- 
dates for teachers’ positions, for qualification as law and 
medical students and for admission to colleges. 

Immediately following the introduction the American printed 
the humorous answers which you find reprinted in the Northern 
Christian Advocate’s article. 

The injection of a religious element into this humorous story 
by a publication styling itself Christian Advocate denotes ma- 
liciousness that is hardly consonant with a Christian spirit and 
certainly belies the title of the publication. 

Note: For complete text of the article printed by the New 
York American, please see the files of that newspaper for No- 
vember 17, 1915. 

Yours very truly, 
H. PoLacHeK. 


Scene IV. The New York American now took the 
matter up with the Northern Christian Advocate and 
received in reply this letter: 


New YorK AMERICAN, 

New York. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Your letter of the 15th to hand. We thank you for the explan- 
ation contained therein and will print it in the next issue of the 
Northern and send you a marked copy. The article in question 
was a clipping from another paper (probably the Menace) and 
we were requested to publish it. It was printed verbatim. The 
introduction is not ours. In fact not one word of it was written 
by us. Inadvertently the fact that it was a selected article was 
not noted at the foot. However, whoever was responsible for 
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the misconstruction of your article has very little sense of honor. 
It was a mean trick. Let me say that the cutting is in my desk 
here for scarcely knowing why, I saved it. We generally waste- 
paper the copy the week after issue, but I reserved this. Of 
course, the suggestion stated above that it might be from the 
Menace is only my assumption from the quality of the paper and 
the general makeup. I have seen a few copies of the Missouri 
sheet. Again thanking you for your explanation and humbly 
apologizing for any hurt you may have suffered, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
S. AinswortH LuMs. 

Thus is history made, probably through the Menace, 

by magic inadvertence, and unmade by advertence. 


“The College Man in Business” 


N his recent book, “Succeeding with What You 

Have,” Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, 
denies emphatically that he ever said, as the papers re- 
ported, that he was “ opposed to a college education,” 
that he “ despised learning and believed the time spent 
in getting it was wasted.” In fact Mr. Schwab’s real 
opinions about “ The College Man in Business” are 
quite different from those commonly attributed to him. 
For he writes: 


I am not against a college education. I have never been. 
Whatever may have been true in the past, there is no doubt that 
today industrial conditions favor the college man. Old crudities 
are disappearing; science is dethroning chance. Business is con- 
ducted on so vast a scale that the broadening effects of higher 
education, gained through proper application, write a large 
figure. Higher education has its chance, when the col- 
lege boy has mastered all the minor details of the business. Then, 
if he went to college with serious purpose, and studied hard and 
systematically, he has the advantage of a thoroughly trained 
mind to tackle larger problems, a mind which should be broader 
and more flexible because of its greater powers of imagination 
and logical reasoning. Real success is won by hard, honest, per- 
sistent toil. Unless a young man gets accustomed to that in 
school he is going to have a very hard time getting accustomed 
to it outside. 


Though the trained mind and cultivated taste that his 
college course gives the studious youth will afterwards 
be his best equipment for achieving success in commer- 
cial and industrial fields, no less than in the professions, 
it is also true that the young man who dawdles through 
college and lets slip the opportunities of disciplining and 
enriching his mind, generally brings to the firm that 
subsequently employs him the same lazy, lackadaisical 
habits that characterized his years at school. It is cer- 
tainly better for boys of that kind to enter business early 
in life. There is then some hope that they will acquire 
habits of industry and application. 

Some years ago a well-known judge was asked why 
more of our Catholic young men do not rise to positions 
of prominence in the business world. “Because they 
keep their eyes fixed too closely on the clock. They 
have their hats on the moment five begins to strike, they 
are out of the office before the hour has ceased sounding, 
and they do not give a single thought to their business 
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or their employers’ interests till nine the following morn- 
ing.” And a young man’s habit of promptly and com- 
pletely dropping work at five o’clock and donning a dress 
suit for an evening of pleasure has its drawbacks, attests 
Mr. Schwab. “I happen to know several able-bodied 
gentlemen,” he writes, “ who got such a habit so com- 
pletely that now they are spending all their time, days as 
well as evenings, in dress suits, serving food in fashion- 
able restaurants to men who did not get the dress-suit 
habit until somewhat later in life.” 

The character-building value of hard work, devotion to 
duty and loyalty to employers is the clear lesson of Mr. 


, 


oe 
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Schwab’s little book. He gives instances of a dozen 
men who began with small salaries but attracted his atten- 
tion by their burning eagerness to make the works pro- 
duce the largest possible quantity of the highest grade 
steel. ‘‘ They won out by using normal brains to think 
beyond their manifest daily duty,” he concludes, and 
they are wealthy men today. The parting words of 
advice this Catholic ironmaster, who was once a poor 
boy himself, gives his youthful readers are these: “ The 
best investment a young man starting out in business 
can possibly make is to give all his time, all his energies, 
to work, just plain hard work.” 


Literature 


JOHN LINGARD 


INGARD was a name to quarrel over, this time a hundred 

years ago. When the first three volumes of his “ History 
of England” were published in May, 1819, they anticipated his- 
torical scholarship in England by almost half a century. What- 
ever had been written on English history up to that time was 
dwarfed into insignificance by his work. As volume after vol- 
ume appeared from the press down to 1830, they were all stamped 
with such an austere appreciation of the truest historical method 
that they were as much a revelation to Protestant England as 
they were to the Catholic leaders, ecclesiastic and lay, of the 


country. 
There is an echo of this peculiar place Lingard held in the 
minds of both Protestants and Catholics in Gooch’s “ History 


and Historians in the Nineteenth Century.” Lingard is there 
placed in his chronological order between Hallam and Ma- 
caulay as one of the more brilliant historians of the period, while 
there is no mention of him in the chapter devoted exclusively 
to Catholic historical scholarship. Lingard went about his task 
with much deliberation and perspicacity. In his “ Antiquities,” 
published in 1806, he adhered to a severe objective estimate of 
all things Catholic, allowing no sentiment or prejudice to sway 
his pen. His principal standpoint, as he wrote in a letter to a 
friend, was to make the Catholic cause appear respectable in the 
eyes of the British public. Lingard was not the first to study 
this subject, so important even in his day on account of the 
Anglican claims; but most of what had been written up to his 
time was hardly more than a bare description of church-foun- 
dations, of episcopal succession, of conciliar decrees, and of 
haphazard events. “Mine is a more limited attempt,” he says, 
“to describe the ecclesiastical polity and religious practices of 
our ancestors; the discipline, revenues, and learning of the cler- 
ical and monastic Orders; and the more important revolutions 
which promoted or impaired the prosperity of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church.” This stern pursuit of the truth became, as he tells 
us, a religious duty. He avoided all modern historians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, in order to preserve himself from im- 
bibing their prejudices or reproducing their viewpoints. “ Who 
would draw from the troubled stream, when he might drink 
from out the fountain head?” 

It was inevitable that this attitude should be misconstrued by 
some of the Catholic leaders, and Bishop Milner hotly attacked 
the “ Antiquities ” as calculated to do harm to the Catholic cause. 
It would carry us todo far from the subject to give a detailed 
account of Milner’s outspoken disapprobation of Lingard’s work. 
It is customary to compare the two characters as examples of the 
two types of Catholics produced by the penal laws: the one con- 
ciliatory, adroit, tactful and restrained; the other blunt, unsym- 





pathetic, unpleasant, and rigid. There is in reality no compari- 
son between the two ecclesiastics; nothing but contrasts, jarring 
and unpleasant. It is a comparison which only heightens the 
fact that Milner’s school, that of the esprit battailleur, had out- 
lived its usefulness.- Lingard in this respect was a pioneer in 
the new political outlook of the Catholic Church in England as 
well as in the science of history. The misunderstanding between 
the two men became more intense as the “ History of England” 
appeared. Milner denounced the work as Protestant in spirit. 
In a certain respect, Milner’s attitude can be explained away. 
The first edition of the ‘‘ History” was written with a view to 
disarm prejudice. Lingard felt that he had to obtain credit at 
court before telling the whole truth. It was this reticence on 
Catholic matters which aroused Milner’s ire. But once this credit 
was won, Lingard introduced into his “History” paragraphs 
and pages on these untouched topics; and in each subsequent 
edition this Catholic apologetic grew in his volumes, until the 
last edition, that of 1849-50, issued the year before his death. 
Many may question this skilful method of gradually making 
Catholic truth palatable to the Protestant readers of that day; 
but the fact is that he was right in attributing to his book a 
revolution in the Protestant mind as to the doctrines of the 
Church. This was Lingard’s victory: winning a triumph for the 
truth over the bitter Protestant prejudice of his day. No writer 
of his time estimated so accurately the acceptable and the unac- 
ceptable in the religious treaty of peace which both sides sought. 

John Lingard was born in that center of strong Catholic recu- 
sancy, Lancashire, on February 5, 1771. He entered the English 
College of Douay, at the age of eleven, and remained there until 
the flight in February, 1793, when the French Revolutionary 
army reached the walls of this town so famous in modern Eng- 
lish Catholic history. He was ordained to the priesthood at 
York, April 18, 1795, and taught at Crook Hall until 1808, when 
this offshoot of Douay was transferred to St. Cuthbert’s Col- 
lege, Ushaw. Here he remained until 1811, when he was ap- 
pointed to the parish of Hornby, in Lancashire, and it was here 
for the next forty years he studied and wrote the volumes which 
have given him an imperishable renown. With the exception of 
two journeys to Rome, in 1817 and 1825, Lingard remained at 
Hornby until his death, July 17, 1851, at the age of eighty. He 
is buried at Ushaw. 

If Bede is the father of English history, then Lingard has an 
abiding place as the father of the modern school of Catholic 
historians. He was the first to realize the inherent force of 
original documents on every subject. He was the first to trace 
every statement to its source. He worked almost entirely from 
authenticated documents, and he admitted nothing upon trust. 
He weighed with care, as he says, “the value of authorities on 
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which I relied, and watched with jealousy the secret workings 
of my own personal feeling and possessions.” 

No English writer could afford to ignore the lesson Lingard 
taught his countrymen; and that lesson became so well known 
that prejudice or religious bias in a historical work was equiva- 
lent to its failure. But for Lingard, Green could never have 
written his work so impartially, nor Frederick Lee his “ Church 
under Queen Elizabeth.” Lingard did more than arouse Eng- 
lishmen of all classes to a better respect for the truth; he awak- 
ened his own coreligionists to a proper sense of the necessity of 
approaching their separated brethren with the uncontrovertible 
facts of their history, freed from prejudice and freed from bit- 
terness. He opened the way for Allies, Morris, Birt, Gerard, 
Pollen, Gasquet, Burton and Bernard Ward. In this sense his 
monumental work may be called the first irenic of modern Eng- 
land. Lingard’s keen estimate of the difficulty to be overcome 
in writing an accurate history is seen in his decision not to bring 
his work down to a later period than the Orange Revolution of 
1688. A century and a half was the shortest distance he would 
allow for a clear perspective of the past. Lingard devoted the 
best twenty years of his life to the conditional revision of his 
magnum opus, though some twelve or thirteen contributions also 
came from his pen during that time. His vast learning was al- 
ways at the disposal of others, and the calls upon him were al- 
most ceaseless. As Cardinal Wiseman wrote of him: “ He was 
the oracle which our bishops consulted in matters of intricate 
or delicate importance.” 

It has been finely said that never did any one sit down better 
qualified to write the history of any country than did Dr. Lin- 
gard to write that of England. As you read his volumes, you 
are not carried hither and thither with the philosophic musings 
of the author, you feel that the page under your eyes is the 
work of a profound thinker and research-worker, the narration 
of past events by a man of judgment, who writes with a single 
motive, the truth and nothing but the truth. There has been 
a splendid advance in the objective content of history since Lin- 
gard’s day, and were he here now to take advantage of the nu- 
merous publications which round out his own pages, he would 
be the first to make use of all the documents and monumental 
works published in the latter half of the century. The marvel 
of it all is that his own narrative remains substantially the same, 
in spite of our increased knowledge of the period discussed in 
his volumes, One day, perhaps, another Milman or Bury will 
do for him what has been done for Gibbon. 

It is questionable whether Lingard is read much nowadays 
by Catholics. Indeed, one of the astounding things is to find so 
few Catholics who know that this great historian was not only 
a Catholic but a priest as well. His history will ever be the 
standard record of England down to 1688, and it stands today, 
as it stood a hundred years ago, as a proof of the mighty force 
of truth, even when presented in the lineaments of history. 


Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 
Peter Guitpay, Ph.D. 


REVIEWS 


The Life of John Marshall. By Avsert J. Beveripce. Vol. 
I. Frontiersman, Soldier, Lawmaker, 1755 to 1788. Vol. II. 
Politician, Diplomatist, Statesman, 1789 to 1801. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $8.00. 

The forceful Senator from Indiana, besides giving us in these 
fine volumes a scholarly and well-documented biography of our 
great Chief Justice, has written so readable and vivid a descrip- 
tion of the revolutionary and constructive periods of American 
history that no one need shun the book through fear of finding 
it a dull, dry-as-dust work. There are now few American states- 
men, it is safe to say, who have in them enough of the scholar 
and the litterateur to produce such a creditable book as Senator 
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Beveridge has written in this “ Life of John Marshall.” Birth- 
controllers will doubtless be interested to know that John was 
one of fifteen long-lived children born to Thomas Marshall and 
Mary Keith, and almost everybody will read with interest the 
chapters describing frontier life, Braddock’s defeat, the begin- 
nings of the Revolution and the sufferings of the Continentals at 
Valley Forge. 

After only six weeks of law studies at William and Mary 
College, the future Chief Justice was admitted to the bar in 
1780, and on his marriage three years later faced the world with 
a solitary guinea in his pocket. But before long he was one of 
Richmond’s thriving young advocates, entered the Virginia Legis- 
lature and took a very prominent part there in the great fight 
on nationalism and the acceptance of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Marshall vigorously supported Washington’s policies 
and did much to bring about the victory of the Constitutional- 
ists. When the question of the establishment of a national ju- 
diciary was being debated Patrick Henry sadly protested: “ The 
purse is gone, the sword is gone and now the scales of justice 
are to be given away,” but Marshall brilliantly closed the debate 
on the judiciary and won the acceptance of the great court over 
which he was destined to be the presiding judge. 

Senator Beveridge’s second volume opens with a keen exam- 
ination of the French Revolution’s influence in America, and 
then tells how creditably Marshall behaved in France as one of 
the commissioners sent to negotiate with the Directory regarding 
the injuries France was doing the American merchant marine. 
Even Talleyrand could not wheedle John Marshall into making 
unjust concessions, and “ Millions for defense, not a cent for 
tribute” was the historic toast offered at the banquet given to 
Marshall when he returned from Paris to Philadelphia. The 
volume closes with an account of how Adams made Marshall 
Secretary of State and subsequently Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The third and last volume of this important biog- 
raphy, which is not yet published, will review John Marshall’s 
invaluable services to his country as the defender and expounder 
of the Constitution. W. D. 


Du Transcendentalisme, considéré essentiellement dans sa 
définition et ses origines francgaises. Par WILLIAM GIRARD. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. $1.50. 

“ Protestantism,” wrote Brownson by way of reductio ad 
absurdum, “ends in Transcendentalism”; and Transcendental- 
ism, he proved, threatened destruction not only to Christianity 
but to religion altogether—logically making every man his own 
God. The Transcendentalists, or extreme Unitarian party, un- 
der the leadership of William Ellery Channing, George Ripley 
and Theodore Parker, with their dissentient disciple, Emerson, 
at a distance, created an epoch in our literary history by flood- 
ing New England, between 1825 and 1845, with second-hand 
and second-rate speculation. Less incisively than Brownson, 
the present monograph analyzes the essence of the movement 
and explores its religious and philosophic antecedents. 

Rejecting Calvinistic Puritanism and its belief in the Scrip- 
tures and the supernatural character of miracles and revelation, 
this liberal school still clung to Puritan ideals of moral conduct 
and character. In their distrust of dogma, they outrivaled their 
masters, the English Deists, but balked at the sensualistic theo- 
ries of Locke, the scepticism of Hume and the materialism of 
Condillac and Voltaire. In reaction, the Transcendentalists, 
vaguely seeking a spiritual basis for respectability and a cultured 
life, affected an exaggerated subjectivism, an extreme religion 
de lesprit. 

The author’s chief concern is to show that this ferment of 
advanced views, gravitating with the universal trend of Prot- 
estantism, then and now, to unreserved dogmatic negation, owed 
little, at first hand, either in its origin or systematic expression, 
to the Transcendentalism of Kant. Before German metaphysics 
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got a foothold in New England, Transcendentalism had waxed 
and waned. It was from France, from Mme. de Staél, from 
Constant, Cousin, Jouffroy and the other French eclectics that 
Channing and his associates borrowed, not so much their reli- 
gious and moral conceptions, as formulas and phraseology to 
give philosophic semblance to a state of mind developed logical- 
ly and independently on Puritan soil. 

The dissertation is well documented and historically exhaust- 
ive; its composition in French seems to be a tour de force; the 
style, while not lacking in Gallic clarity and precision, somehow 
suggests original English thought-forms and sentence-molds. 
In the extensive bibliography is found no reference to the ear- 
lier, though less comprehensive, thesis of Dr. Walter L. Leigh- 
ton, which traverses the same ground with much the same point 
of view. G. H. D. 


Gerald de Lacey’s Daughter. By Anna T. Saptier. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.35. 

In this novel, Mrs. Sadlier has given us a stirring tale of life 
in our own Manhattan during the period immediately following 
the accession of William of Orange. The spirit of persecution 
crosses the Atlantic with William’s appointee, Lord Bellomont, 
and Gerald de Lacey’s faith, which had already demanded of 
him the sacrifice of home and country, again demands this sac- 
rifice, and finally that of his life. Evelyn, his daughter, has to 
bow before the storm, and flee from one Prosser Williams, who 
hates her religion as much as he is enamored of her beauty. 
Evelyn de Lacey is a character we should like to introduce to her 
more modern coreligionists of the same Manhattan, not all of 
them, alas, imbued with fair Evelyn’s high ideals nor all of them 
willing to make even small sacrifices for the same Faith for 
which she suffered so much. Driven out from the home of 
friends with whom she took refuge when her father escaped, 
Evelyn sought a haven amongst the friendly Indians. Thence 
she made her way to Salem, whither her father had preceded 
her. When the power of her enemies stirred up the bigotry of 
the witch-hunters against them, both father and daughter fled 
to Maryland and then to the Spanish possessions. Gerald de 
Lacey lost his life in an attempt to take passage to the Conti- 
nent by way of New York, and the persecution died out with 
the death of Bellomont and the advent of the new governor. 

While following the fortunes of Evelyn, the reader will ad- 
mire the skill of the author, who weaves a tale that is often 
amusing, -oftener thrilling and always interesting. Readers of 
the story will follow the actions of real flesh-and-blood char- 
acters, each one a study in himself or herself; for besides the 
courteous lover Ferrers, the persecutor Williams, the pirate 
Greatbatch and the time-serving De Vries, there is the luckless 
Lady Bellomont, the lovable Dutch. matron, Madam Van Cort- 
land, the charming girl-friend Polly, and the scheming Madam 
de Vries. There is much human nature in all of them, in some 
a great deal too much. J. M. K. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Fathers of the Birmingham Oratory are editing a volume 
of the “Correspondence of John Henry Newman,” covering 
the momentous years 1839 to 1845, which Longmans will pub- 
lish. The book will contain Newman’s letters to Keble and 
others, and theirs to him.——Scribners announce “ The Celt and 
the World,” a new book by Mr. Shane Leslie, whose clever 
volume, “The End of the Chapter,” has won him numberless 
readers———Hill Tolerton of San Francisco will bring out next 
summer a richly illustrated, two-volume work on “Old San 
Francisco,” by Mr. Michael Williams, whose contributions ap- 
pear in America. The book will begin with the founding of 
Mission Dolores and end with the 1906 earthquake. 
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Mr. Frank H. Spearman, the novelist, contributes to the 
February Queen’s Work a good paper on “The Catholic Pub- 
lisher,” whose problem is how to reach the secular bookseller, 
though of late years the department store has helped to les- 
sen the difficulty. The author urges Catholic publishers to 
enter the, lists and compete with secular publishers for manu- 
scripts from American authors, and to make some European 
“finds” to bring out over here. He instances “The Rosary” 
as a book that a Catholic concern could have published, just 
as a secular firm very profitably brought out John Ayscough’s 
novels. Regarding those who discriminate between “ Catholic 
writers and Catholics that write,” Mr. Spearman says: 


In using the term Catholic publisher I should demand no 
more of such a one than the great Father Matthew Russell de- 
manded of a Catholic writer, in substance this: that he never 
could justly be reproached for using secular materials in his 
work provided his writings were strictly informed by the Catho- 
lic philosophy. The Catholic publisher may be as busy with 
secular books as he likes if he only guard his presses against 
sources of evil. Indeed, in this country the aim of every alert 
Catholic should be to enlighten those about him on the strength 
and beauty of the Faith he professes, and I am convinced that 
extraordinary opportunities for doing good fall to a publisher 
widely occupied with secular books rather than to one who does 
not move in his activities outside his strictly Catholic sphere. 
I have always felt the same way in regard to periodicals, and 
following our terminology, I have often regretted, in reading 
secular periodicals owned by “Catholics that publish,” that so 
much offensive to Catholicity should find its way into their 
columns. This at least is not a “publishing” Catholicity that 
I admire—it is a detestable ignoring of one’s responsibilities. 


Well said! Moreover nothing, perhaps, would be of greater 
benefit to our Catholic publishing houses, than the achievement 
of marked success in competing with the representative secular 
publishers in bringing out good books: at moderate prices. 





The Rev. Charles Courtenay, M.A., the pastor of a Protestant 
church in Rome, being the master, as is not surprising, of abun- 
dant leisure, has lately finished, and significantly dedicated to 
the wife of his bosom, “The Empire of Silence” (Sturgis & 
Walton, $1.75), a volume of more than 400 pages, all in praise 
of silence. Obviously the book’s appearance suggests a paradox. 
For what higher encomium could the author have offered the 
daughter of old Night and the mother of Time than to extend 
and. widen silence’s dominions by austerely refraining from 
sounding her praises at all? But Mr. Courtenay has collected 
a great deal of matter consisting of apothegms, anecdotes and 
literary references which bear on his subject, and, save for 
divers historical errors and for an occasional fling at the Church, 
the well-indexed volume can be praised for omitting nothing that 
concerns silence. 





James Joyce’s “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” 
(Huebsch, $1.50), which seems to be only too faithful an auto- 
biography, is the work of one of those decadent Irishmen, so 
noisy just now, who scorn quotation marks, write foul words, 
give detailed descriptions of unseemly thoughts, deeds and con- 
versations, and who no longer have any faith in the church of 
their baptism. The author first attended Clongowes Wood Col- 
lege and then continued his studies in Dublin, and the book is 
a record of his adventures and impressions. He speaks well, as 
a rule, of his Jesuit teachers, an excellent retreat he made seems 
to be given almost verbatim, and the account of his confession 
to a Capuchin Father is true to life. When the “artist’s” soul 
has been cleansed of its filth, he becomes so pious that a Jesuit 
suspects him of having a “ vocation,” but the artist ends by show- 
ing his readiness to receive Holy Communion at Easter, just to 
please his mother, though he no longer believes in the Real 
Presence. 




















The following stanzas, “To Dorothy in Day-School,” by H. 
B. J. Armstrong, which the Living Church published some time 
ago, will appeal to many of our Catholic teachers: 


Dreamy-Eyes! Misty-Eyes! What do you think of it? 
hat do you make of this Doctrine Divine? 
Dusky-Eyes! Cloudy-Eyes! Daily you hear of it, 
Precept on precept, and line upon line. 


Smiling you sit and attentive, to learn of it 
Lore which could make you the wisest of wise. 

What does it work in you? What does it mean for you? 
Oh for the answer that lurks in your eyes! 


Ears are for hearing, though curls may half cover them; 
Doubtless you hear, as you sit there demure. 

What are the thoughts that the lessons awake in you, 
Bidding you pray and be good and be pure? 


Where is your mind, as you sit there so silently? 
Whither has fancy directed its flight? 

Fathomless eyes! so perplexingly reticent, 
Shadowed yet sunny; all dark yet all light. 


Dreamy-Eyes, stting there in your blue pinafore, 
Tendrils of hair just caressing your cheek; 

How can I wake in you thoughts of Eternity? 
How shall I teach you? What words shall I speak? 


Bethlehem’s Babe in His arms once enfolded you 
When, at the Font, you were marked with His sign. 

Still from His Throne He is loving you, guarding you: 
What do you make of this Doctrine Divine? 


Dreamy-Eyes! Cloudy-Eyes! Dusky-Eyes! 
Died has a God to redeem you from woe: 

What does it mean for you? What does it work in you? 
Some day, it may be, your teachers will know. 


Misty-Eyes! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn & Bacon, New York: 
he a World. From the Earliest Times to 800 A.D. By Francis 
S. Betten, S. J. Part Two. -00. 


The Century Co., New York: 
The Keys of the City. By Oscar Graeve. $1.35; Succeeding with What 
You Have. By Charles M. Schwab. $0.50. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The New International Encyclopaedia. 
Reading and Study. 


George H. Doran Co., New York: : 
oman and the War. By the ie of Warwick. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer. By John Clyde Oswald. 


Vols 21 to 23 and Courses of 


$2.00. 


Illustrated. $2.00. 


Extension Press, Chicago: 
Letters to Jack. By Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., LL.D. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
A Book ot Essays. By Monsignor Robert wo Benson. $0.70; 
Dreams and Realities. By Rosa ulholland. $1.50; The Interdepend- 
ence of Literature. By Georgina Pell Curtis. $0.60; Beauty. By Rev. 
Aloysius Rother, S 


B. W. Huebsch, New York: 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 


John Lane Co., New York: 
Retrogression, and Other Poems. 


Langdon & Co., New York 


By James Joyce. $1.50. 


By William Watson. $1.25. 


Operative Ownership. By James J. Finn. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 
Oh Mary be Careful ! By George Weston. $1.00. 


The Macmillan Company, New York: 
Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. $1. fA, doses 
Armstrong Custer. By F. S. ee Illustrated. $0.5 


Missionary Education Movement, New Yor 
Renaissant Latin America. By Harlan Pe ‘Beach, DD., F. \ a S. $1.00; 
South American Neighbors. y Homer C. Stuntz. $0.6 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Commentaries of Isho’dad of Merv. By Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 
Vol. V, Parts I = II. $3.40; The ‘wx, Aarne Round the World, 
1519-1617. By P. F. Alexander, M.A. $0.7 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Poems. By Alan Seeger. $1.25. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 
The Poetical Works of Yo MacDonagh. $1.75; The Poems of Jo- 
seph Mary Plunkett. $1.5 


Sturgis & Walton Co., New it 
e Empire of Silence. By the Rev. Charles Courtenay, M.A. $1.75. 
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ECONOMICS 
Single Tax: A Reply 


[* his communication to AMERICA of January 20, Mr. McGau- 
ran enumerates seven contentions made by him in defense 
of single tax. They are as follows: 

(1) That the single tax would secure men in the holding 
of land for use; (2) that nobody may own land absolutely 
at the present time; (3) that the single tax is not land 
nationalization; (4) "that not all the power of all govern- 
ments could collect in taxation all of ground rent; (5) that 
Pope Leo XIII does not defend the monopolization of land, 
nor does he maintain the doctrine that we should encourage 
men to make poor use of land; (6) that land monopoly 
and land speculation can be destroyed by the single tax 
without abolishing the private ownership of land; (/) that 
present methods of taxation are unjustly discriminative 
against all landowners who use land. 


WHat Is SINGLE TAx? 


Fok the sake of simplicity I shall begin with the third of 
these statements: that the single tax is not land nationali- 
zation. It matters little by what name a thing is called, provided 
we understand the nature of the thing itself. The single-tax plan 
consists in placing the entire burden of taxation upon the class 
now known as owners of the soil. Industrial enterprises, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, factories, tenement houses, office build- 
ings, etc., are not to be taxed except in so far as ownership of 
ground is involved. 

The tax is to be regulated by the value of the land, that is, by 
the price at which any particular plot of land might be bought 
if it were put on sale, without considering the value of any of 
the improvements made upon it, such as buildings, gradings, 
drainage, etc., or fertilization in the case of agricultural land. 
In the open country land is of much less value than in the city, 
and within the latter the value again varies according to locality. 

All the municipal, State and national revenues derived from 
excise and tariff, from duties, from income and inheritance taxes, 
and from whatever other sources will be transferred to the land. 
This plan is based upon the assumption that land is no more 
truly owned by individuals than are the air and the sunshine. 
So long as anyone pays the tax he may remain in undisturbed 
“possession.” It does not matter whether this system is called 
nationalization or confiscation, or expropriation, or, after the 
example of Mr. McGauran, complete ownership. Single taxers 
may protest as loudly as they please that it is not a tax on land, 
but on land values, or on rent, or that it is rent itself or part of 
the rent, let them only recall who get the tax bills, and on what 
kind of possessions the tax is levied. 

This will dispose likewise of the first statement. I wish to 
add, however, that the system is not at all meant to secure 
men in the holding of land for use. The hoped-for result that 
it will prevent men from holding land unless they actually use 
it is merely one of the practical advantages which single taxers" 
expect to derive from the introduction of their system. 


OWNERSHIP AND TAXATION 


[* reply to the second contention it may be said that the work- 

ingman who owns a cottage is convinced that he owns it, 
together with the soil on which it stands, as absolutely as he 
owned the money with which it was bought. This is precisely 
what Pope Leo XIII declares. The same is true of the manu- 
facturing company in regard to the soil on which its establish- 
ments stand, of the religious bodies in regard to their churches 
and schools, of the business man in regard to his downtown 
building as well as his suburban residence. All are convinced 
that they own these things as perfectly as they owned the money 
they paid for them. It is a gross error to deny a perfect owner- 
ship of property on the plea that taxes have to be paid on it. 
My house remains mine though there be a very heavy mortgage 
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on it, and if my creditors would come, and without any further 
ado treat it as their own, the police would give them an object 
lesson in national economy. A book-dealer who imports a con- 
signment of English books remains the owner in the fullest 
sense of the word, though the custom-house officers will demand 
a considerable percentage of its value. 

The fourth statement supplies a moderate dose of consolation 
to the present landowners, which they will sadly need at the 
moment when the promoters of the single-tax system gain their 
point. 

Lanp MoNopPoLy 


HE fifth and sixth statements can be grouped together. Sin- 
gle taxers are often pleased to call the present system of 
land ownership by the name of “ monopolization of land.” If 
Mr. McGauran understands the phrase in this sense, then the 
Holy .Father most strongly defends monopolization of land. If 
he means the evils of the present system, which nobody is blind 
enough to deny, he certainly will not expect me to show that the 
Pope defends them. The remedy, however, which the single 
tax offers is like chopping off a toe to cure a corn. It will cer- 
tainly end land speculation in its present form, at least generally 
speaking. If single tax had existed from the beginning of the 
American Republic, nobody would have cared to open up the West 
for settlement, neither would any one bother much about the 
systematic extension of our cities and the development of our 
suburbs. There would be no money in it. And without the 
prospect of profit people would not undertake anything of this 
kind. As for the evils connected with land speculation, I know 
only one system which claims to be free from all drawbacks, 
and this singular system is the single tax. Yet our present 
methods are not so helpless as is often supposed. A “ wild-land 
tax,” for instance, could be so devised as to prevent abuses while 
not interfering with the lawful practice of land speculation. 


THE SINGLe-TAX PARADISE 


N answer to the seventh statement it can readily be granted 
that the present methods of taxation have their abuses. 
There are unjust tax laws and there is injustice in the applica- 
tion of good tax laws. But the single taxers have so far failed 
to prove that their own plan is free of them and that it will 
not cause very great and unnecessary hardships to many. Para- 
disiacal conditions are promised to the workingman. Industrial 
concerns will indeed flourish, being freed from perhaps the 
greater part of their taxes. But though in the beginning the 
demand for labor may possibly increase and the workingman’s 
wages be raised thereby, it must not be forgotten that there is 
no feature in the single-tax program which would force the 
employer to share his increased profits with the workingman. 
We now deplore the fact that not every workingman can live 
with his family in a house by himself. But this ideal is out of 
the question in the single-tax country. There the laborer will 
be attracted by tenement houses in which the addition of every 
story decreases the tax to be paid, no matter in what part of the 
city or suburb the building may stand. Though high, it will 
probably not be high class. Conditions will lower the stand- 
ards, just as the absence of a license law for saloons tends to 
lower the general standard. 


FEUDAL AND ALLODIAL PROPERTY 


M® McGAURAN makes reference in the body of his letter 
to conditions existing in ancient times. A word of ex- 
planation is needed here. He forgets that along with feudal 
property there was originally a vast amount of allodial property, 
which was completely and independently in the possession of the 
holder. I say “originally,” because it decreased in the course 


of time for reasons which had not existed in the beginning, and 
which happily do not exist any longer. 
no industry worth mentioning. 


There was, moreover, 
Hence we may truly say that 
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the land was the only kind of property that could be taxed. 
When real industries arose, the tax collector came with them, 
in the good old Catholic times as well as now. Lastly, taxing 
methods like our own did not exist in the times here referred to. 


Tue Ipeat Tax Law 


T is the duty of the State to guarantee to its citizens all their 
property, the acres unused as well as those in actual use, 
the millions of gold kept in the strong box as well as those in- 
vested in some productive enterprise. The single taxer would 
“reform” our system by placing an equal tax upon the land, 
owner who uses his land, and his neighbor who does not use it, 
if their holdings are of equal value. But the millionaire who 
uses his millions and he who keeps them absolutely unused will 
alike receive all the protection they desire, and neither will pay 
a cent in taxes. Truly a wonderful equality! 

The ideal tax law would be that under which the greatest 
amount of taxation is paid by those who require the greatest 
protection, whether their property consists of land or of money, 
of factories, or steamships, or railroad trains. This ideal will 
never be attained perfectly, but single tax is an absolute and en- 
tire rejectton of it. The imposition of taxes, we may finally add, 
may likewise be guided by moral and economic considerations, 
as in the case of intoxicating liquors. The attitude of Pope 
Leo XIII towards the single-tax system will be considered in 


another article. 
F. S. Betren, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Rockefeller’s New Education 


5 iow General Education Board. was organized in New York 

City, February 27, 1902, and incorporated by Act of Con- 
gress at the beginning of the following year. It numbers among 
its directors Charles W. Eliot, John D. Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie and Abraham Flexner. Its purpose is to “promote 
education in the United States,” and especially “to promote, 
systematize and make effective various forms of educational 
beneficences.” It has at its disposal unlimited financial means 
to further any educational plan which it may devise. Its 
latest scheme, announced a few days ago, is radical and revolu- 
tionary. 

Tue PLAN oF THE BoarpD 


CCORDING to its statement, the Board “will provide 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, with the funds 
necessary to establish and conduct a school for the purpose of 
constructive work in the reorganization of elementary and 
secondary education.” The announcement adds that the keen and 
extended discussion of President Eliot’s paper, “ Changes Needed 
in Secondary Education,” and of Abraham Flexner’s “ The 
Modern School,” convinced the Board of the importance of sup- 
porting such a school, with a view to “cautious experimenta- 
tion, suggested improvements in the curriculum, so that it may 
be better adapted to the needs of modern life than is the 
curriculum now in use.” The new curriculum will stress the 
modern languages, and experiments will be made to determine 
what methods of teaching English, French and German give 
the most substantial practical results. New methods of teach- 
ing, history, literature, civics, will be tried and an effort made 
to find out whether the ancient classics of Greece and Rome may 
not be effectively studied in translations. “Latin and Greek 
as languages will not be taught in the school.” Science, industry 
and the domestic arts will be emphasized and increased attention 
will be given to music, drawing and art. The subject of 
mathematics will be studied so as to connect it with the prac- 
tical uses of life and at the same time to make special provision 














for those who have a special aptitude or desire for this subject. 
Recreations and games will be provided. Object-lessons on a 
large scale will be given so as to bring the pupil into contact 
with the industrial, natural, economic, social, vocational and 
domestic environment and thus render school work real for 
them. “The school will frankly discard that theory of educa- 
tion known as ‘formal discipline,’ and will undertake to se- 
cure training through the careful and thorough study of subjects 
which are in themselves valuable. It is believed that a much 
more effective discipline can thus be obtained.” 


THE PRESUMPTION OF THE PLAN 


UCH is the plan. The first thing which strikes the reader 
is its presumption. We do not claim that everything is 
right in the educational world. There are evident shortcomings. 
Nor do we object to progress along rational lines. If educa- 
tion is to fit for life, it must, like life itself, be in a state of 
constant movement and activity. It must change with the needs 
of the passing generations. It is evident that the studies which 
brought up the sturdy lads of New England 200 years ago, 
splendid as were their results in the minute men of Concord 
and the heroes of Bunker Hill, are not altogether sufficient for 
the boys of our age. But it is unwise to cut loose from the 
moorings of the past. It is reckless to claim practically that the 
older education is altogether obsolete, and that now an entirely 
new method must be offered which after the failures of other 
ages will fit men for the battle of life. The plan betrays a 
weakness common to all reformers. The past must be ignored. 
Its traditions must be swept away as so much “deadwood.” Its 
triumphs and successes must be forgotten, and in their stead 
new ventures and experiments tried. For when all is said, the 
plan suggested is but an experiment. It may succeed, it may fail. 
It will take years to determine clearly its results. Meanwhile 
thousands of children will be the subjects of an experiment 
which in the long run may be declared an unqualified blunder. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili! Our children are too noble 
to be treated as if they were so many chemical substances to 
be subjected to all the tests of the laboratory. Their education 
in the past, when old methods, old instruments, old standards 
were properly used, have produced results sufficient to prove 
that it had great value, and to do away with the necessity of the 
radical change now proposed. The children will be the victims. 
They are to be ticketed and labeled for educational exhibit and 
classification. Before such a radical departure from the old 
paths is tried, we should carefully weigh its danger and its 
cost. It should be put into practice only when the conviction 
becomes overwhelming that older methods have failed. Such 
a condition has not as yet been reached. 


Its INADEQUACY 


UT the plan is open to a more serious objection. The 
experiment it is going to conduct, according to its origina- 
tors, will fit the pupil for all life’s activities. Efficiency of the 
pupil as a social factor, as an industrial and economic asset to 
himself and the State, seems to be its one purpose. It might 
be answered that the older education, which the leading spirits 
of the General Education Board are trying to oust from the 
field, does not seem to have so completely failed as to warrant 
the rather discourteous treatment which it is now receiving 
at their hands. We could cite a long list of men eminent in 
every walk of life trained along the older lines, whose prac- 
tical efficiency in dealing with the most difficult problems of 
life, is a matter of history. The education now ostracized has 
given us the science, the arts and letters, the industrial triumphs 
of our age. 
But even were the new experiment to accomplish the results 
expected, it has left out of consideration a most important ele- 


ment. As a critic in the New York Times says, the education 
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promised “is a bread and butter education and nothing else.” 
It looks upon the pupil as a commercial asset and tries to put 
a market value on him so that when he comes into the marts 
and forums of the world, he may fetch the highest price. Such 
educational theories give a distorted and curtailed view of man. 
They have not considered him in all his splendid possibilities. 
If put into practice, they will dwarf and stunt him. Such an 
education may teach him “the uses of electricity for lighting and 
heating”; mold him into an efficiency expert in a rolling mill; 
teach our girls to “build or operate a creamery, run a sewing- 
machine,” but it has forgotten to put anything into the program 
whose purpose is to spiritualize the pupils and make our boys 
and girls pure and noble men and women. 


Its Low IpEALS 


her critic cited above writes these strong words: “Un- 
blushing materialism finds its crowning triumph in the 
theory of the modern school. In the whole plan there is not 
a spritual thought, not an idea that rises above the need of finding 
money for the pocket and food for the belly.” The words have 
been censured as severe and exaggerated. Yet when we come 
to consider the program, while there seems to be a concession 
here and there to certain esthetic principles, such as a hint 
on music and art, we find it wholly informed by utilitarian 
views. When a subject presents itself for discussion as to its 
fitness for the curriculum, the question for the Board is not what 
it will do for the heart, the mind and soul of the boy or the 
girl, but how much the pupil will get out of it later on. The 
mind is not to be trained in the strict sense of the word, not 
to be broadened by hard and refining study, but to be fitted 
and grooved for one task or set of tasks, beyond which it will 
not dare to venture. The soul will be atrophied in this dull and 
commonplace atmosphere. All that summons up the sturdy effort 
of the pupil will be left out of the course. Latin and Greek, 
the first to be unceremoniously heaved overboard, in every edu- 
cational storm, must go. 

Mathematics, too, with its severe discipline and constant logic 
to trouble the pupil, will be clipped or exiled, and only those 
elements retained which enable children to face the commercial 
and industrial problems which they must soon solve. History 
is no longer to be the guide of life, the teacher of wisdom, the 
chronicle of the sins and follies of men, amidst the tangled 
skein of which God’s Providence works out His mysterious 
decrees; it will be replaced by a ledger and invoice-sheet where 
a few hard facts are to be noted for commercial and industrial 
use. Formal discipline must no longer be imposed upon the 
pupils. It taxes their energies too much; it impedes the growth 
and the development of personality. Yet without this discipline 
it is as impossible to train men as it would be to train an 
army without formal rifle drill. And in the program there is 
not a word of religious teaching, not a word of the building 
of a pure and strong character, not a glance upward and beyond 
into the region of the supernatural. The Times critic is not 
far beside the mark when he says: “There is nothing to 
lead us to suppose that the graduate of the modern school 
would have in his mind any ideas, any general ideas, any ideas 
at all above or outside the realm of his daily tasks.” Such an 
education is truncated, limited, and commonplace. 


Its AUTOCRATIC AND DANGEROUS ASSUMPTION OF POWER 


HE General Education Board has a tremendous power be- 
hind its self-assumed activities. It disposes of $35,000,000. 
Nobody can deny the compelling eloquence of such a sum. Be- 
fore it, difficulties will be made smooth. With such a power 
behind it, it will become an educational autocrat, in some re- 
spects more powerful than the State itself. With such a sum 
to back its schemes, it may impose its will, the will of a few 
bold, enterprising men, unvested of power by the people, and 
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ready to overstep the limits of their personal and corporate rights. 
For again with the writer quoted, we ask: “ Where does the 
General Education Board get its authority to impose its views 
as to the course of study upon the teaching body of primary, 
secondary, or higher educational institutions?” Where is its 
authority thus to attempt the modernization of our schools? If 
its charter allows it to promote education within the limits of 
the United States and “ establish, maintain or endow elementary, 
primary schools, industrial schools, training schools, normal 
schools, training schools for teachers or schools of any grade or 
higher institutions of learning,” we find no mention of the right 
to upset courses and programs and to substitute a course of 
its own invention. 

The scheme put forth by the Board should be carefully 
watched. Serious educators will for the reasons assigned re- 
ject its ideals and its program. All who object to autocratic 
and unwarranted assumption of authority in any sphere will not 
be satisfied until the Board conclusively proves its right thus 
to settle, by a dangerous experiment, a problem upon which 
the destinies of so many thousands depend. 

Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The New Swiss President 


Salter gece has set the world a noble example of be- 
nevolent neutrality. Her work has been to bind up the 
wounds made by the war. The nationality of the sufferers who 
came to her is not considered. This same spirit of neutrality 
has displayed itself in her political life. Thus Edmund Schult- 
hess, the new Swiss President for 1917, is a German-Swiss from 
the Canton of Aargau. When the war broke out in 1914 the 
nation’s chief executive was also a German-Swiss, Dr. Arthur 
Hoffmann, of St. Gall. In the interim between these two the 
presidential office was held successively by Dr. Giuseppe Motta, 
a representative of the Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino, and 
the French-Swiss, Camille de Coppet. Due consideration has 
been shown to the different elements—Germanic, French, Italian 
and Romansch—that constitute the nation. Mr. Schulthess was 
born in 1868 at Villnachern, studied in his native canton, and 
later at Strassburg, Munich, Leipzig and Berne, and finally en- 
tered upon the profession of law at Brugg. He was elected to 
the Federal Council on July 17, 1912. 


Protecting the Birds 


[* is hoped that the treaty for the protection of migratory 

birds recently ratified by the Governments of the United 
States and Canada, and now approved by Great Britain, will be 
of special service to the farmer, and may even have a favorable 
influence in lowering the high cost of living. The following are 
the most vital provisions contained in it: 


(1) That no bird important to agriculture because it is 
an insect destroyer shall be shot at any time. (2) That 
no open season on any species of game birds shall extend for 
a longer period than three and one-half months. (3) That 
both the United States and Canada shall so restrict open 
seasons on game birds as to prevent their being taken during 
the breeding season. (4) That there shall be no shipmert 
from one country to the other of birds which are taken 
contrary to law. 


The treaty has been brought about largely through the efforts 
of the American Game Protective Association. It will be in 
force for fifteen years, and will automatically renew itself from 
year to year after that period. It can be terminated only by a 
twelve month’s notice given by one of the three Governments. 
Such a demand is not likely to be made. 


AMERICA 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
Demand for a Priest 


TERRIBLY significant passage, descriptive of the last hours 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, is quoted by a correspondent to 
the London Tablet. It is taken from the “ Autobiographical 
Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott.” The full import of 
the scene it pictures will be intelligible to the Catholic reader. 


A new idea had taken possession of his mind, which 
caused us painful agitation. He wanted a priest to give him 
absolution for his sins! At first no one took any 
notice of this demand for a confessor. We thought his 
mind wandering or that he was dreaming. But on its 
earnest repetition, with his eyes open, I for one put him in 
mind of his not being a Papist, and of his extreme agnosti- 
cism. “I don’t care about that,” was his puzzling reply; 
“TI can make nothing of Christianity, but I only want a 
confessor to give me absolution for my sins!” This was 
so truly like a man living, or rather dying, in A.D. 1300, 
that it was impossible to do anything but smile. Yet he was 
serious and went on: “I believe in a future life. Have I 
not had evidence of that enough? Have I not heard and 
seen those that died long years ago? What I want now is 
absolution for my sins, that’s all!” “And very little, too!” 
some outsider in the room whispered, as a gloomy joke. 
None of us, the deeply interested few who heard him, could 
answer a word. (ii. 307-8.) 


“ This,” the correspondent remarks, “has always seemed tome 
a terrible passage.” And well it might. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
he adds, was assuredly never a Catholic, although his poem 
“Ave” shows his acquaintance with Catholic teaching, and his 
first picture, “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,” with the sonnet 
accompanying it, “ This is that blessed Mary, pre-elect God’s 
Virgin,” is entirely Catholic in conception. 


Illiteracy and Crime 


shee bright little Joliet Prison Post, a review edited by the 
prisoners of the Illinois State Penitentiary, speaks its mind 
about illiteracy and crime in this sane and interesting manner’: 


One of the most popular, but highly erroneous, beliefs of 
the day is that illiteracy and crime are closely allied. It is 
customary to plead for a wrongdoer that he did not enjoy 
the advantages of an education when young. Accepting 
this view authorities are installing schools in State prisons 
and reformatories. Quite recently a survey was made of the 
prisoners in the Ohio State Penitentiary, which served to 
upset some of the cherished notions concerning them. 

In a total population of 1,886 it was found that 1,181 had 
received the major portion of their elementary education, 
and only 309 were illiterate. There were 26 university 
graduates on the rolls and 106 high-school graduates. The 
survey was made by a man convicted of forgery who was 
educated at Lake Forest College, near Chicago. There 
were other novel discoveries. For instance, 31 of the 
prisoners were total abstainers in the matter of drinking 
liquor, and 701 asserted that they drank in moderation. In- 
temperance was admitted by 1,148. Marriage, apparently, 
made no difference, as the prisoners were about equally 
divided upon this subject of social condition. The survey 
indicated that it was not illiteracy so much as dependency 
that caused the young to adopt a criminal life. Of the whole 
number of prisoners, 982, or nearly 50 per cent, began to 
earn their living before they were 15 years old; 770 were 
self-supporting between 15 and 20, and only 22 were older 
when they began to work for gain. 

Nor are the moral senses of confirmed criminals blunted. 
Of all those examined only one justified law-breaking, a 
junk dealer, who bought stolen goods. The rest admitted 
a sense of wrongdoing. It is rather unpleasant to demolish 
hypotheses, such as the belief in illiteracy as an impelling 
cause of evil. They are so soothing and furnish many op- 
portunities for good works on the part of sympathetic re- 
formers. 


It is to be hoped that the editor of the Prison Post will send 
a marked copy of the review to those Senators and Congressmen 
who think the literacy test will solve the immigration problem. 








